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FACT 8 COMBENT 


Nag alegmete in this issue is to be found the rec- 
ommendation that if Interior Decoration is 
to be dignified by an educatiorf bearing the dig- 
nity of a university 
degree, it will have 
to be secured 
through the general 
demand of the en- 
rolling students. Every year, the sons and 
daughters of retailers (wholesalers and manu- 
facturers of carpets, wallpaper, curtains, uphol- 
stery goods, draperies, laces, lighting fixtures, in 
fact all that is represented in the vast field of 
interior decoration) enter colleges by the thou- 
sands; besides this vast number there are other 
thousands who wish to qualify along this line 
of study. If this vast student body would bring 
their requirements before the university authori- 
ties, unquestionably a course would be estab- 
lished, leading to a bachelor of arts degree. The 
universities will not take the initiative. They 
follow the common business principle of simply 


supplying the demand. We will have to demon- 
strate the demand. 





How to Obtain 
College Decorative Courses 
Leading to Degrees 





TABLE OF CoNTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


A VERY important decision has been handed 

down by the Federal Trade Commission. 
This body forbids anyone representing them- 
selves as a mill or mill organization 
unless actually a mill owner or in 
control of mills. The particular case 
was that of a woolen firm that ad- 
vertised as a mill company. The 
Commission held that such representation took an 
unfair advantage of conipetitors. 


[mportant 
Federal 


Decision 


# a very serious weakness in the effort of the 
manufacturer to build up a reputation for 
guaranteed quality in upholstered furniture is 

found in his inability to always 
A Difficulty place before the public a completed 


Demanding piece. 
a Solution 


He will make a frame that 
is staunch and reliable. He will 
use the best quality of oil-tempered 
steel springs, each deftly placed and securely 
tied. The webbing will be the finest procurable, 
so also the twine, cord and the filling of curled 
hair. Everything will be as good as can be pro- 
duced. Then he sells it in the denim to some 
dealer who permits the customer to select her 
own covering and if she selects something that 
is poor and cheap and soon wears out, she con- 
demns the entire piece ; and if it’s a trade-marked 
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piece, the reputation of the maker is seriously 
injured. It would seem wise for furniture to be 
so marked that the manufacturer is himself pro- 
tected as well as the ultimate consumer. 


Spe American Art Galleries announce that 
they are booked up with sales for all of this 
year. Hardly a day goes by that there isn’t some 
cable from the other side 
asking them for a date, for 
a sale of some great col- 
lection. 

Europe is struggling for 
an outlet for its art treasures—tapestries, rugs, 
fabrics and furniture. And it is gratifying to 
realize that so great an interest exists in home 
furnishings today that millions upon millions of 
dollars’ worth of this class of property is being 
easily absorbed by the American public. It 
doesn’t interfere in the slightest degree with our 
American producers. On the contrary, it seems 
to stimulate a greater interest in the subject of 
furnishings and a greater appreciation of higher 
grade products. 


America, the Great 
Market for 
Europe’s Treasures 


| pies and importers annually are 
put to enormous expense in the prepara- 
tion of sample books, all usable as they practi- 
cally carry a record of the 
character of every kind of 
material in stock. But it 
never seems to have oc- 
curred to anybody to pro- 
duce a color book, or possibly a series of books, 
showing primarily the colors obtainable, rather 
than the materials obtainable. 

Every decorator and decorative salesman 
wishing to appeal to his prospect with some prac- 
tical suggestion, lays out his color idea of the 
room first—the curtains will all be of a prevail- 
ing tan, the rugs of a prevailing brown, the walls 
one color and the accessory decorations another 
color; but he often finds it difficult to give these 
suggestions unless he has access to a wide range 
of colors with which to experiment. 

At present there is no medium of expressing 
color thought except by means of the paint box; 
but one must first visualize the colors, and this 
visualization would be easy if the decorator was 
supplied with innumerable color samples, or sug- 
gestions. The wholesaler dealing with the dec- 
orative trade knows that his sales are frequently 
clinched by the combinations that he shows. In- 
deed the prospect frequently cannot determine 


Sample Books of 
Color Combinations 
Needed 


upon what she wants until this combination is 
composed. It would seem therefore as if a rec- 
ord of combination effects would be appreciated 
and if it is not practical for the jobber to furnish 
it, it should be practical for the decorator. 

A practical plan would be by means of cards 
carrying the sample, and arranged in cabinets 
according to color groups. With an infinite vari- 
ety of colors thus collected, the salesman would 
have material from which to readily assemble all 
sorts of color combinations, and all sorts of fab- 
ric combinations. The system would involve no 
expense. On the other hand, it would put it to a 
very practical use, thousands upon thousands of 
samples that have been gathered by shoppers and 
usually waste-basketed; for frequently a shop- 
per looking for a certain color, collects dozens of 
approximate colors, most of which are discarded, 
a reckless waste of valuable material. 


— conditions are excellent. There are 
local conditions and trade conditions which 
always have and always will affect some firms in 

_ some way, but the country at large is 


The enjoying great prosperity. The best 
Business trade barometer we know of is that 
Outlook indicated by car loadings. Goods 


that are sold must be shipped, and 
the railroad statistics show that car loadings for 
the past year are far greater than the year before. 
There is only one section of the country where 
these loadings have shown a decrease and that is 
in the Far Northwest. ©. ES. 





ROBERT SIMPSON CO., LTD. CON- 
DUCTS COURSE IN DECORATION 


HE members of the interior decorating de- 


partment of the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd.,) 
Toronto, are just completing a course of study | 


including lessons on the following subjects: 


Theory of Decoration, Color Harmony, Period | 





Styles, Backgrounds, Woodwork and Floors, Sy 


Textiles, Floor Coverings—‘“Oriental, Domestic 


and Special Order,” Furniture Arrangement, ~ 


Tapestries, Lighting Fixtures, Pictures and their 
Framing, concluding with a visit to a wall paper 
factory. 

The course included demonstrations and 
talks under the supervision of H. G. Colebrook, 
merchandise manager of the house furnishing 
departments, and T. H. Riches, manager of the 
interior decorating department, and the under- 
taking has been crowned with signal success. 
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THE BUYER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


Doping Out the Future 


OME of the problems of a buyer relate to 
things which can be analyzed and to some 
extent regulated on the basis of an analytical de- 
duction. One of his chief problems, however, is 
expressed in common trade parlance as “doping 
out the future” and unfortunately, this particu- 
lar problem is not resolved by simple analysis 
alone. As a matter of fact, it has to do with 
many things which if not guess work, are just 
plain common sense intuition. 

For instance, one cannot forecast fashions 
in upholsteries by plain analysis any more than 
he can determine the color trend a year in ad- 
vance. Popular approval this year does not ac- 
cept the vivid colorings of a year ago. How 
will it swing next year? Business lecturers say, 
play the law of averages, but the man who played 
averages this year is surely out of luck, with 
California and the winter summer resorts hav- 
ing unheard of winter weather, while in the east- 
ern states in the middle of January the trees are 
just ready to put out new shoots averages have 
little bearing on the state of business. There- 
fore it is patent that in his calculation of such 
things as color trend, the swing of ‘the pendulum 
of style and fashion, and in his judgment of the 
effect of climatic conditions upon business, the 
buyer must be guided more or less by that sixth 
sense which for want of a better term we call 
“hunch” or intuition. 

There are, however, certain definite influ- 
ences which he can to some extent classify and 
fix as calculating factors of more or less reliabil- 
ity. Such, for instance, as the financial condi- 
tion of the community. If mills and merchandise 
enterprises are busy and prosperous, money is 
apt to be plentiful and in such proportions as 
these businesses expand successfully, profitable 
population will be on the increase. Building en- 
terprises also act as a barometer particularly in 


connection with lines which have to do with 
home furnishing. Numerous and active build- 
ing operations will indicate definite future needs 
for furnishings. Furthermore, the character of 
the building permits issued by his municipal gov- 


ernment will suggest the quality of furnishings - 


that will be required. 

Statistics over a period of years may be 
used by the buyer to determine the general trend 
of merchandise character particularly if in his 
department he has been experimenting outside 
of his regular channels. If to a purely merchan- 
dise stock he has in successive seasons tried to 
add decorative items his success in the experi- 
ment will be a governing factor in shaping his 
plans for the immediate future. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain and that is that his own enthusi- 
asm and belief in the truth of his own calcula- 
tions will go far toward making those calcula- 
tions work out in fact. 

In other words if his program comprehends 
a larger business distributed over a larger sec- 
tion of the community, if it comprehends the 
sale of a better grade of goods and of lines which, 
because of their exclusiveness are less competi- 
tive, his belief in the wisdom of his deductions 
will naturally lead to personal aggressiveness and 
progressiveness along these same lines and while 
he may miss the realization of a 100 per cent suc- 
cess as a prophet of future business possibilities, 
he will come nearer to a realization of his hopes 
if he works to make them come true than he will 
if without plans, without aim, without ambition, 
he merely drifts with the tide. 

To the type of buyer who has the “delica- 
tessen” habit, hand to mouth buying as necessity 
occurs, drifting with the tide is perhaps a safe 
policy for, as in housekeeping, the corner deli- 
catessen store is always a stop gap in emergen- 
cies, there are stocks from which the buyer can 
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always fill in emergency purchases at a slight 
advance over piece length prices. But, merchan- 
dise successes are not usually founded on the 
hand to mouth policy of purchasing supplies. 
Therefore the buyer’s plans which comprehend 
the future of his business over a period of six 
or twelve months, while they must of necessity 
take in the possibility of obtaining emergency 
supplies, should in the main contemplate his hav- 
ing within his own stock adequate quantities 
which will enable him to take care of a normal 
increase over past business. 





THE BAMBERGER IDEAL HOME 


fs Nga culmination of the co-operative effort of 
genius in various furnishing limes and of 
months of careful planning and anticipation was 

realized on January 7 in the completion and 
. opening to private view of the Bamberger Ideal 
Home at the corner of Vassar and Elizabeth 
Avenues, Newark, N. J. 

This extraordinary publicity enterprise 
should not be confused with the ordinary type 
of department store furnished example homes, 
because in this case the element of reality has 
been present from the very inception of the idea. 

A suitable plot was purchased in the path of 
the city’s residential growth, just as would be the 
choice of an individual desiring to build for him- 
self a suitable and comfortable home. 

The building was planned to suit the plot and 
the furnishings were planned to suit the building, 
so that there is in the finished work a livable, 
home-like ideal home with nothing of the show 
character except its accessibility to visitors. 

The ground floor contains the living room, 
dining room, breakfast room, tiled solarium and 
model kitchen. The second floor contains four 
bedrooms of generous size, while the third floor 
has two servants’ bedrooms and a cedar-lined 
storage room. 

The furnishings in every particular have 
been chosen for their utility as well as for their 
beauty, and every essential feature of the house 
represents the latest thought and the latest in- 
vention for physical and aesthetic comfort. 

During the progress of the reception on the 
afternoon above mentioned, the party was invited 
to witness a demonstration of the automatic fire 
alarm system with which the house is equipped. 
An open pan of oil was set on fire in the base- 
ment with the promise that within 20 to 30 sec- 
onds the heat engendered would ring the fire 


gong and light a tell-tale lamp which would in- 
dicate the floor on which the fire had occurred. 
In exactly 22 seconds from the time the match 
was applied, the gong rang and the light appeared 
indicating that the fire was in the cellar. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining photo- 
graphs, we will be unable to present views of the 
interiors until next month. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB OPENS NEW 
HOME 


O* THE evening of Thursday, January 10, 
opportunity was given to the members of 
the Art-in-Trades Club for a complete tour. of 
inspection of the club’s new home at 34 East 
Thirty-eighth Street. 

The House Committee and a number of 
assistants had exerted strenuous efforts to have 
the house in order for the visit and on every side 
were heard expressions of great delight at the 
excellent task that had been accomplished. 

The club quarters, briefly described by 
us some months ago, consist of a foyer en- 
trance on the ground floor, a large reception 
room and dining room on the second floor, a fine 
large library on the third floor, and the balance 
of the premises is devoted to kitchen and service 
rooms and about fourteen bedrooms, which will 
be available for members as permanent residence 
quarters. 

As a‘ building, the new home is ideal, carry- 
ing the atmosphere of a home, rather than of a 
public meeting place and giving in the generous 
proportions of the rooms, splendid opportunity 
for the display of such decorative units as would 
be proper in the composite home of a group of 
decorative men. 


The club unites in its membership practically | 
all of the art crafts and it is the purpose of its © 
executive officers to take advantage of that cir- 
cumstance to create the spirit of a guild associa- © 


tion, wherein there shall be no superior crafts, 


but where all may be equally recognized for their © | 


share in the production of the perfect work—an 
American home. 

With its enlarged quarters and its broad 
vision, the Art-in-Trades Club of New York 


City, having accomplished many worthy things in 
the past, now crowns its efforts in the fulfillment 


of its greatest ambition—a home of its own, and 
will go forward in the years to come to greater 
achievements which should have the endorsement 
of all the trades which have to do with the embel- 
lishment and beautification of a home. 
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EXQUISITE FURNISHINGS IN A WESTERN DECORATIVE 
STUDIO 


An interesting corner in the showroom of the Suydam Decorating Co., Kansas City. 
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RENAISSANCE LIVING ROOM IN A SOUTHERN HOME 


The color scheme is mauve and gold. Decorated by Barton, Price & Wilson, Inc. 
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Pictorial representation of early furniture 

craftsmanship. The workman on the left is 

sharpening an edged tool, while the one on the 

right is in the act of carving the figure of 
an animal. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


N THE first ten centuries of the Christian era 
there seems to have been a natural progres- 
sion in the production of furniture from the ex- 


ceedingly crude forms of 
carved stone and wood or 
beaten metal to types which 
became more and more elab- 
orate and which showed the 
application of manual skill 
in elaborate carvings, turn- 
ings and inlays. 

From the Eighth to the 
Tenth Centuries construc- 
tion was largely of wood 
which because of its perish- 
able nature and perhaps also 
because of the innumerable 
wars, has largely disap- 
peared without leaving 
traceable examples in any 
appreciable quantity. 

From those examples 
which remain, as well as 
from pictorial representa- 
tions found in monumental 
carvings and in vase and 
mural paintings, one readily 
determines that the type of 
movable furniture of this 
period savored much of ec- 
clesiasticism and was of 


proportions and _ general 
construction to withstand 
hard usage. It was, for the 


most part, of the readily 
movable type; built in fit- 


ments were not common and in the majority of 
instan¢es, seat furniture had to serve the double 








Furniture of the Sixth-Eighth Centuries 
showing the restrained use of carvings. 


purpose of being both a bench or bed and a re- 
ceptacle for other possessions. 
In ornament and in general conformation 


the furniture of the early 
Christian era strikes no new 
design note, although there 
is even then in carvings of 
ecclesiastical import a defi- 
nite leaning toward the 
Gothic, which some few 
centuries later became so 
pronounced as to establish 
a definite name and a dis- 
tinctive application which 
has never been wholly lost 
and is as attractive today 
with its stately pomp and 
sturdiness as in the days of 
its earliest inception. 

From the examples which 
remain, it would appear that 
oak was the favorite wood 
employed, though it might 
easily be that only the oak, 
because of its stability has 
survived the vicissitudes of 
ensuing centuries. 

On page 85 are seven il- 
lustrations taken from a 
glass vase in the catacombs 
of the Vatican. In the mid- 
dle of the lower illustration 
stands the master holding in 
his right hand a staff and in 
his left hand a roll, a com- 
pass resting in his girdle, 


while around him are smaller representations 
illustrating numerous activities of the cabinet 
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makers’ art in the days of hand work. 

To the left in the lower picture are work- 
men sawing a board with a two-man saw. To 
the right of the master, a man assisted by a 
helper is shaping a piece of wood which rests 
upon a bench. Other operations represented in 
























































the illustrations are that of a man sawing; hand 
carving with hammer and chisel, with hatchet 
and with broad bladed knife; smoothing a bench 
with a plane-like instrument and boring with a 
bow drill. . 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


bs Ropert Graves Co. will remove their 
New York office to 171 West 57th Street. 

SiwnEy BLUMENTHAL & Co., INc. plan spin- 
ning their own yarns for use in their mohair 
weaves, having recently purchased machinery 
and a factory for that purpose which they will 
operate as the Uncasville-Shelton Co. 

S. W. Herm & Co. will move on or about 
February 1st to greatly enlarged quarters in the 
Belvedere Building, 222 Fourth Avenue. 

On January 2NpD, Gottesman Bros. opened 
an upholstering and interior decorating establish- 
ment on Main Street, Huntington, Long Island. 

THE Davip Van BLERKom Co., INc., have 
recently added another floor to the premises 
which they now occupy at 117 West 17th Street. 

THE CLARENCE P. BAxTER Co., INc., has 
removed from 31 Bedford Street to 43 Kingston 
Street, Boston. They will occupy an entire floor 
in the new building. 

IN THEIR NEW ground floor location at 933 
Broadway, J. M. Breckir have provided ample 
accommodations for the showing of their lines. 
Manufacturers and decorators will find displayed 
there a wide range of upholstery goods and dec- 
orative fabrics. 

CHARLES HALL, INc., have leased the build- 
ing at 3 East 40th Street, and after suitable al- 
terations will occupy it. The first home of this 
firm was in the two-room suite of an office build- 
ing. Later they moved to 18 West 23rd Street. 

Tue Recson Mitts have removed to larger 
quarters on the fifth floor of 84 Madison Ave- 
nue, the change affording them more ample and 
attractive showroom space, as well as better 
office facilities. This firm has just introduced 
several new fabrics, among them being one 
called “Super-Duoart,” and one called “Ironclad 
Taffeta”—a heavy-weight serviceable fabric in 
iridescent effects. 








Beginning with the Tenth Century, furniture passed 
through a period of over-elaboration. Practically every 
available surface was elaborately carved after the 
manner shown) by these examples belonging to the 
Tenth-Thirteenth Centuries. 

















For further explanation see text. 
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NEW PIECES SHOWN AT GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
MARKET 
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THE JANUARY FURNITURE MARKET 


HE ninety-second semi-annual Grand Rapids 

furniture market was ushered in on New 
Year’s Day with several big dinners served in 
the club rooms of Grand Rapids’ larger factories, 
and an inspection of the factory show rooms. 
Over 100 guests were thus served, and the season 
was opened under the most pleasing circumstan- 
ces. Special cars from New England, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
brought in a large crowd on that day and the day 
following. 

There were then 
ready for the buyers 
close to 600 exhibits, 
more by several than 
ever before opened 
here. Grand Rapids is 
still handicapped by a 
lack of exhibit space, 
a condition that ac- 
cording to present 
plans will be correct- 
ed during the coming 
year. 

At the end of the 
fourth day of the sea- 
son there were in ex- 
cess of 800 buyers. 
The visitors have. not 
been coming from 
any one section, the 
far east and the Coast 
buyers already being 
here in large num- 
bers. Twenty-two states and 119 cities are rep- 
resented by exhibitors, a greater distribution than 
ever before in this market. 

Two big meetings will be held here during 
the season—the National Retail Conference, 
composed of the buyers in the larger cities, of 


which J. Wade McGowan, furniture buyer of - 


Wanamaker’s New York store, is the president, 
and the National Retail Furniture Association, 





A “Carrie Sheads” desk shown at the Mid-Winter 
market. 


of which Walter I. Owen, of Detroit, is pres:dent. 

Reports from all parts of the country, with 
but few exceptions, indicate that retail business 
is good, with small stocks in the warehouses of . 
the dealers, indicating the need of replenishment 
in the near future. While raw materials are 
somewhat lower, other production costs are 
higher and there cannot be any reduction in cost 
of furniture to the retailer, is the assurance one 
gets when asking what the price trend will be 
in this market. 

One large metro- 

politan buyer probab- 
ly spoke for all in his 
line when he said: 
“We are low in stock 
and we will have to 
buy in large quanti- 
ties and for fairly 
early shipments. La- 
bor is so well em- 
ployed that I antici- 
pate a prosperous 
period the coming six 
n.onths. Not only la- 
bor is busy but the 
salaried people have 
plenty of money and 
are spending it, espe- 
cially in the Winter 
months before auto- 
mobile activities be- 
gin, when furniture is 
forgotten to a greater 
degree than it should be.” And generally speak- 
ing, what holds good in the larger cities regard- 
ing furniture is true in the smaller centers. 
_ The show rooms all through the market are 
looking fine, the exhibits being larger and filled 
with bright, new snappy lines. So much decor- 
ated furniture is being shown that the manufac- 
turers apparently are vieing with each other in 
that direction. 
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Throughout the market one finds in the 
showings of pieces for the living room, the hall 
and other rooms where “interior decorating” has 
the call, much that reveals the influence of many 
periods, but the Italian and French predominate 
in the exhibits of the better things. The Italian, 
it was feared two seasons ago, would soon show 
a decline among the leaders, is stronger here 
than ever. First glimpses around the market 
show a tendency towards rather more faithful 
reproduction of old masterpieces of the later 
Georgian periods, and Spanish Renaissance. 
More hand carving is in evidence. There seems 
to have been a search for new and original fin- 
ishes. Silk and wool damasks are prominent in 
the high grade upholstered lines. Cheap tapes- 
tries are less numerous. Queen Anne leads 
among all the cheaper lines. Exhibits of hand 
carving by Alois Lang, nephew of Anton Lang, 
Christus in the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
were shown here, and attracted great attention. 

Brilliance in upholstery is taking a more 
complete hold upon chairs for the living room, as 
evidenced by the many exhibits seen here this 
season, not loud in colors but far from sombre- 
ness. Easy chairs are deeper of seat, and more 
luxurious in.comfort and materials, until one is 
apt to feel that the acme has been reached. 

A Duncan Phyfe chair and semi-tilt table of 
two-tone walnut made up an offering that ap- 
pealed strongly to the buyers who were seeking 


something in the Modern American period, sim- ” 


ple but rich and satisfying. 
Unique spinet desks and sewing cabinets 


Duncan Phyfe side chair and semi-tip table shown at the Grand Rapids 


market. 


were bought heavily the first days of the market. 
Solid mahogany samples were shown in a consid- 
erable profusion. One exhibit had half a dozen 
distinctive Colonial patterns, the Mary Ball 
(mother of Washington), the Margaret Breckin- 
ridge, the Carrie Sheads, the Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, the Elizabeth Jane, etc. Formerly these 
pieces were found in the sewing rooms adjoining 
sleeping rooms, but today form part of the fur- 
nishings of the living room and are sold in larger 
quantities, say the furniture dealers. 

One Grand Rapids company brought out in 
its first line this season, elegant living room stuff 
of walnut, most of it solid, veneer being used 
only in panels. Notable among the showings was 
a pleasing cabinet (see page 86) of the Jacobean 
period, with oblong moulded, soffited cornice and 
finely rounded frieze, supported by bold frontal 
pilasters flanking the two richly moulded doors 
with burl maple panels on which are bossed 
inlays of ebony and holly. The case is fitted with 
two shelves of convenient height, the lower por- 
tion having deeply moulded top with long frieze 
drawer, richly carved and trimmed with antique 
brass pulls, the whole supported on five turned 
carved legs, they on briad flat scroll stretchers. 
A richly toned warm brown finish makes this an 
elegant and useful piece of furniture of that 
period. 

In passing it will be of interest to note that 
walnut first came into general use for furniture 
during the Jacobean period, to be exact, not until 
1650, but from then on its use increased rapidly 
in favor. Great numbers of walnut 
trees had been planted in England 
about 1560, so that by the middle of 














the 17th century the timber had 
reached maturity. Walnut proved 
so much more suitable for the 
scrolls and curves which were then 
coming into fashion that it became 
very popular, and justly so, as it is 
much less liable to chip than oak. 

The davenport end table in 
walnut (page 86) is a very inter- 
esting piece of the Carolean period 
—1660 to 1688. The influence of 
this time renewed the popularity of 
carved ornamentation, but in a 
quite different form than had pre- 
viously been employed. 

H. J. DANIELS. 




















BARDWIL BROS. ENTERS ORIENTAL 
RUG TRADE 
| Beak BroTHeErs, one of the largest import- 
ers of hand-made embroideries and Italian 
cut-work, recently entered the Oriental rug trade. 
They have given over two floors of their build- 
ing at 153 Fifth Avenue to Chinese and Oriental 
rugs. At present their stock consists mainly of 
the output of seven well-known rug mills at 
Tien-Tsin, China, which they have purchased 
and are operating; but in the near future they 
will have a large stock of Persian, Turkish and 
Indian carpets, in all grades and sizes. 





COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

F™ the past eight years, this office and the 

American universities have been in con- 

stant correspondence on the subject of establish- 
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Chinese sleeve bands exhibited at the Newark Museum. 
The pattern known as the “Hundred boys at play” is a 
fine example of Chinese textile designing. 











Elbow cushion from the throne of the royal palace of 
Jehol (Province of Chihili) embroidered with typical 


Chinese symbols, On view at the Newark Museum. 


ing a course in interior decoration. Under date 
of January 7th, Yale University informs us that 
they have now provided for a complete four-year 
course on the subject, and that their new cata- 
logue covering the curriculum in interior decora- 
tion is now in preparation. 





COHN-HALL-MARX CO. ANNOUNCES 
1924 OFFICERS 

HE eighth annual dinner of the Cohn-Hall- 

Marx Co. was held in the East Ballroom of 
the Commodore Hotel on December 21st. 302 
employes were present, an increase of 65 since 
the last dinner of this company. After dinner 
announcement was made by Louis F. Hall, re- 
signing president, of the election of officers for 
the year 1924, as follows: 

President, Lawrence Marx; Vice-Presidents, 
A. Harry Feldman and Nathan Adler; Treas- 
urer, Jacob W. Schwab; Assistant Treasurers, 
Morris Poley and Joseph E. Moyses; Secretary, 
Robert Wertheimer; Assistant Secretaries, Mil- 
ton Goodman, Edward Dohrman, and Sanford 
S. Agate. Mr, Hall becomes Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. After the dinner the Em- 
ployees Dramatic Club staged an entertaining re- 
view, which was followed by music and dancing. 





NEW DECORATIVE SHOP OPEN 

HE FE. M. Allen Co., Inc., recently opened a 

high class rug and drapery shop at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Mr. Allen, who heads the new firm, 


recently represented the Daniel Miller. Co.,. of 
Baltimore. 
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FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
W: _ARE indebted 
to Stroheim & 
Romann for a very 
interesting booklet 


just published by 
them, covering the 
remarkable growth 





— of their business. On 
July 1, 1883, Julius Stroheim laid the foundation 
of the present organization; but Mr. Stroheim 
entered the business in 1860 and worked his way 
up to a knowledge of the line and membership in 
the old firm of Wagner & Schneider in 1867. 
In 1877 the firm was Schneider, Stroheim & Co. 
and in 1883, Stroheim & Romann. 

The book illustrates the old buildings occu- 
pied by the firm on William Street in 1865, the 
old Canal Street place in 1880, the 19th Street 
home in 1901; also the Fourth Avenue building 
and a view of the Heckscher Building. 

The brochure is a fitting souvenir of the 
firm’s fortieth anniversary. 


NEW ENGLAND NOTES 





We was received in Springfield, Mass., of 
the death at Ormond Beach, Florida, on 
December 23 of Andrew B: Wallace, one of the 
founders of Forbes & Wallace Department Store 
of Springfield. He was 81 years old. Burial 
was in Springfield. 

The Hirshberg Furniture Co., of Malden, 
has been incorporated in Massachusetts, with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The directors are: 
President, Simon Hirshberg; treasurer, William 
L. Hirshberg, 18 Irwin Street, Winthrop, and 
Leo I. Hirshberg. 

The Champagne Furniture Co. is now doing 
business in their new store in the new block re- 
cently completed in Reading Square, Reading, 
Mass. 

N. Buckingham & Co., Inc., established in 
1842, are now located in the new store of twelve 
floors at 181-185 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The company has extensive stocks of upholstered 
furniture, draperies, rugs, window shades, cur- 
tains and floorings. 

The Walsh Furniture and Carpet Co. has 
opened for business at 32-34 Church Street, 
Worcester, Mass. The business will be managed 
by John J. Walsh. 

The newly incorporated companies in Mas- 
sachusetts includes the Pierce & Barreau, Inc., of 


New Bedford, dealers in upholstered and house- 
hold furniture, draperies and similar lines. 

Benstocks Drapery and Decorative Works 
has opened for business at 665 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., under the proprietorship 
of Dora A. Smith. 

David Thomson has opened an upholstery 
establishment at 9 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Nathan Glatky, proprietor of a furniture 
store, has purchased from Abraham Horowitz, 
the three-story business block at 192-198 Main 
Street, Milford, Mass. Mr. Glatky will add new 
departments to his establishment. 

The Ive Furniture Co. of Boston has a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000 with 500 shares of $100 each, 
according to papers of incorporation filed at the 
State House. Edward Ives is president of the 
concern, and Isaac P. Coppelman, 115 Howland 
Street, Roxbury, Mass., is treasurer. 

The Royal Supply and Furniture Co. has 
opened for business at 1281-1283 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. Its proprietor is Samuel Finkel 
of Boston. 

Harry Shapiro is general manager of the 
Liberty Furniture Co., opened at 468 Main St., 
Charlestown, Mass. 

The Atlantic Chair Co. of Gardner, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The directors are: President and treas- 
urer, Fred A. Rothlis, 88 Maple Street, Gardner, | 
and Minnie F. Rothlis. 

Deceniber 22 marked the 85th birthday anni- 
versary of Aaron B. and Andrew H. Woodbury, 
twins, who reside in Winchester, N. H. They 
are believed to be the oldest twins in New Eng- 
land. Aaron B. Woodbury was engaged in the 
furniture and wallpaper business for many years. 

Harry Pinto is proprietor of the Barnett 
Furniture Co., opened for business at 78 Astor 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Maurice J. White, 100 Trowbridge Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., is treasurer of the White 
Furniture Company of Somerville, Mass., recent- 
ly incorporated. 

Antoine J. Viau, proprietor of Viau’s Bar- 
gain Basement, has leased the building occupied 
by the Hadley Furniture Co. on Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass., for a long term of years and 
will open Viau’s Department Store at this loca- 
tion about March 1. Mr. Viau will have a stock 
of draperies, furniture, wall papers, curtains and 
general department store merchandise to the 
value of about $125,000. 


Leon J. Krert. 
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SILK PATTERNS SUGGESTED BY STAINED GLASS 


Although these are dress silks recently produced by H. R. Mallinson & Co., we show them because of 
their beauty of design and because they open to the upholstery fabric designer a new source of inspiration. 
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IN THE LIBRARY OF ASA G. CANDLER, JR. ATLANTA 


The work of Barton, Price & Wilson, Inc. 
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THE FUTURE OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


HE article in the last issue of THE 
UPHOLSTERER on Reminiscences of thirty- 
five years was historic; it dealt in the past, but 
it failed in one important matter to cover the edu- 
cational efforts which have struggled for a foot-~ 
hold in the trade. 

The development of the upholstery business is 
bound to be along professional lines. Commer- 
cial production and sales always follow the lead 
of authority and that authority should be the 
decorator. We think that the time is rapidly ap- 


Here is where the great trouble lies. The 
architect is a man of education. He has a col- 
lege degree and enjoys the confidence of his cli- 
ents, and because of his knowledge and this con- 
fidence, he competes with the decorator and will 
always have an advantage over the decorator un- 
less the decorator occupies the same professional 
status. 

The mere possession of a university diploma 
gives confidence. We unconsciously realize this 
in dealing with professional men. 


proaching when the 
furniture, carpet, up- 
holstering, _ lighting 
fixture and all the al- 
lied industries will 
work closely in co- 
operation, following 
intelligently the trend 
of decorative thought 
so that each may con- 
tribute to the entirety 
of a well conceived 
house. It is impos- 
sible to develop this 
condition without 
well educated arti- 
sans and_ salesmen, 
and here is the one 
trouble that we are all 
having. Architects 
have no such trouble. 
Universities supply 
them with plenty of 
good material so with 
the engineers, the 


Firms and Individuals Who Endorse 
the University Plan 


Clarence Whybrow 
Robert Graves & Co. 
M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 
Johnson & Faulkner 
William Baumgarten & Co. 
P. W. French & Co. 
John Wanamaker 
Orinoka Mills 

Cheney Bros. 

Orsenigo Co. 

Karl Schmieg 

Aimone Galleries 
Quaker Lace Co. 

Frank Alvah Parsons 
B. Russell Herts 

Flint & Horner Co. 
Ebbecke Furniture Co. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Womrath Bros. 

J. H. Thorp & Co. 

B. Altman & Co. 

Lord & Taylor 

F. Schumacher & Co. 
Hoggson Bros. 

Duncan Fraser 

A. H. Notman & Co. 
Hasbrouck, Bergen & Co. 
Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Patchogue Mfg. Co. 
Roche, McNab & Co. 
John F. Patching 

R. J. Chapman Co. 
Stern Bros. 
Stroheim & Romann 


Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Lid. 
Witcombe,McGeachin & Co. 


Joseph Popper 

Charles S. Allen 

Albert Buccini 

David H, Ray 

Harry Wearne 

Macey Co. 

Gustave M. Fauser 
Jacob & Joseph Kohn 
Henry J. Davidson 
John M. Brauneck 
Nicholas Hemance 
Robert W. DeForest 
Harry E. Scripture 
National Lace Co. 
Henry Turner Bailey 
Giles Whiting 

Ely Jacquer Kahn 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
H. B. Wiggins’ Sons Co. 
Shaw Furniture Co. 


The trouble with 
most people who are 
getting into the inte- 
rior decorating busi- 
ness is that they are 
trying to make short 
cuts to professional- 
ism. They are tak- 
ing correspondence 
courses, extension 
courses, three and 
four month courses 
or night lecture 
courses, all of which 
have certain value, 
but not enough. 

In November, 1915, 
Columbia University 
was addressed on this 
subject and urged to 
establish a Chair in 


interior decoration 
which would lead to 
a degree. Mr, Car- 


penter, provost of the 





electric men, contract builders and many other 
branches, professional and industrial; but in the 
field of industrial art, we are still groping. 
These are facts which are generally under- 
stood, and yet every year thousands upon thou- 
sands of young men and young women, sup- 
ported in the faith that they have unusual skill 
to say nothing of genius for the subject, believe 
that with a little intensive study they can suc- 
ceed in the profession of interior decoration. 


University, gave the subject much thought and 
was impressed by the names of the firms who 
endorsed our arguments. As a result, a course 
in interior decoration was opened at Teachers’ 
College. 

Last year, New York University opened a 
course. Both courses have their value; the N. Y. 
University course counts towards a degree. But 
there should be many more such courses as the 
latter throughout the country. 
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The student cannot obtain the full knowledge 
of interior decoration necessary to qualify him 
in its practice, in any less time than it takes to 
acquire a knowledge of engineering, medicine 
or the law. 

The courses offeréd today in several other 
universities are extension courses, night courses 
and summer courses—mediums merely for re- 
habilitating in some degree a neglected educa- 
tion. The decorator should be educated from 
the ground up. He should have from three to 
four years’ study, thoroughly schooling himself 
in the geography of the world, the history 
of the world, the history of nations, the history 
of art and design, fabric structure, furniture, 
drafting, cost calculation and estimating. 

The full university course is the hope of the 
future. The whole broad subject of interior 
decoration has developed so rapidly that it is 
necessary to prepare ourselves to meet a better 
educated public; and women of superior social 
circumstances, of means and refinement, and of 
many years of traditional knowledge of good 
furnishings, cannot be handled by illiterate deal- 
ers or ignorant or incompetent sales people. And 
we have got to meet the situation by educating 
the material at our disposal, hence the exten- 
sion courses, night courses and correspondence 
courses. And if we are wise, we will look to 
the future and wherever possible, bring influence 
to bear upon all universities to introduce a regu- 
lar course in interior decoration, and continue to 
agitate for the general recognition of interior 
decoration as a study which will lead to pro- 
fessional degrees in al] the great universities. 

When first a university education plan was 
suggested in 1915 and endorsed by innumerable 
organizations and associations as well as business 











men, there was some doubt on the part of the 
university authorities as to the importance of the 
profession, but a compromise was made and lec- 
ture courses were introduced. In the case of 
Columbia University a special course was estab- 
lished at Teachers’ College. This was all very 
well as a start, but today there can be no doubt 
of the importance of the profession and a full 
university course and degree is essential if the 
business is to reach that high elevation already 
indicated by conditions. There is no demand 
for a university course for the men already in 
business. The only opportunity that they have 
for increasing their knowledge is through the 
medium of night courses or lectures. But there 
are thousands of furniture, upholstery, wallpaper 
and lighting fixture men as well as retailers and 
wholesalers who send their boys to college, and 
it is up to them to create a demand for the estab- 
lishment of an interior decoration course, so that 
at the formative period, they can absorb the 
spirit as well as the fundamentals of the craft. 

Yale University informs us under date of 
January 7th: 

“We have recently provided for a complete 
four-year course in interior decoration in connec- 
tion with our courses in architecture. Our new 
catalogue covering the curriculum in interior dec- 
oration is now in preparation and should be 
ready some time in the Spring.” Already agita- 
tion of this subject is bearing fruit. 





NEW DRAPERY FABRICS CONCERN 
H. NEwMAN, who is well known in the 
¢ drapery field, has entered business for him- 
self with offices and showrooms at 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. An extensive line of 
drapery fabrics under the trade name of “Art 
weave” is being shown, including plain fab- 
rics, silk reps, damask stripes, silk brocades, 
lightweight damasks and gauzes. They are 
guaranteed to be unfadable. 

The following appointments have been 
made in the selling organization: Hubert R. 
Smith will handle Baltimore, Washington 
and the South: M. L. Monash, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and New York State; 
S. C. Pashley, Chicago and the Middle 
West; Philip Kelly, the Pacific Coast, and 
J. H. Newman, New York City. 





The Darras Stream at Granada by Lambrecht. In 
the line of Henri Lavallard. Decorative etching 
in color suitable for use in Spanish environment. 
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Harry H. WALLACE - 
President Upholstery Association of America 


NEW COMMITTEES OF UPHOLSTERY 
ASSOCIATION 
A’ THE meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the Upholstery Association of America, Inc. 
on Wednesday, January 9, the appointments of 
President Harry H. Wallace, were announced 
as follows: 

Additions to the Board of Governors for 
current year: Norman Findlay, George B. Doug- 
las, Sam Ward, James Munro. 

Finance Committee: John W. Stephenson, 
chairman; Norman Findlay, John E. Cummins. 

Welfare Committee: Lester W. Bond, chair- 
man; W. E. Rosenthal, C. W. Brooke, Harry A. 
Brown, Edward J. Follis. 

Entertainment Committee: Harold S. John- 
son, chairman; Harry E. Scripture, James Kur- 
nicki, Harry B. Hall, Joseph E. Cavanagh. 

Membership Committee (additional) : Chas. 
R. Weiden, Sanford T. Reilly, P. H. Chance, 
Lester W. Bond, Joseph E. Cavanagh, James 
Munro, A. M. Berry, Edward J. Burke, Carl E. 
Weren, H. V. Mooney. 


COMPLIMENTARY LUNCHEON TO 
GILES WHITING 
Q* DECEMBER 26 at the Columbia University 
| Club of New York, a luncheon was tendered 
Giles Whiting, treasurer of the Persian Rug 
Manufactory in recognition of his twenty-five 
years of service with the company. 

To those present, which included the officers 
and sales staff, a resumé was given of the various 
phases through which the company has passed 
during his long term of management, leading up 
to 1923, which was the banner year of history. 
Mr. Whiting has had an interesting history 





of intimate connection with the art side of busi- 
ness. He studied architecture at Columbia and 
belongs to the Society of Columbia Architects 
and to the Architectural League. He is also a 
member of the Artists’ Aid Society. Following 
his college studies, he traveled in Europe and 
Japan and subsequently engaged in architecture 
and the building business and in the marble 
business. 

On December 26, 1898 he joined the Persian 
Rug Manufactory and on the reorganization of 
the company in 1900 was made treasurer. The 
expansion of the firm required a new factory, 
which was built in the Bronx. 

Mr. Whiting has supervised the factory, 
worked in the designing department, participat- 
ed in the selling of the products, traveled all over 
the United States and Canada and has a thorough 
knowledge of each step in the production. 

Previous to and since the war he has trav- 
eled in Europe in various countries, visiting rug 
factories, museums, etc. For the last three years 
he has taken an active part on the American Car- 
pet Manufacturers Committee, working with the 
authorities in Washington on taxes and the tariff. 
In response to the congratulations and the ex- 
pressed hope that he would “steer the ship” for 
another twenty-five years with continued success, 
Mr. Whiting expressed his hopes in the motto of 
the company: “We desire to be the best, not the 
biggest.” 


HAVE ORGANIZED NEW FIRM 

HE two well-known principals of the new 

firm of Cavanagh, Whiting Co., Inc., which 
opens for business tuis month on the eighth floor 
of 135 Fifth Avenue, are Joseph E. Cavanagh 
and Wm. M. Whiting. The firm will manufac- 
ture and convert cretonnes, terry cloth and as- 
sociated fabrics and expect to have their new - 
lines ready by about January 25th. 

Both of the men above named are exception- 
ally well acquainted among upholstery buyers 
throughout the country as well as in the metro- 
politan district, Mr. Cavanagh having been for 
seventeen years with the firm of Elms & Sellon, 
Inc., and its predecessors and Mr. Whiting hav- 
ing been with the same firm for a period of 
twenty-five years. 

The premises above mentioned are being 
fitted up for showrooms, offices and stock rooms 
and are very conveniently located in the center 
of the midtown upholstery district. 
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TYPES OF SPANISH CARPETS 


The rug in the upper left-hand corner is of the late XV Century; below is a hand-made, knotted rug, exe- 
cuted over a hundred years ago, now in the collection of E. Gonzales, Madrid, reproduced from a colored 
sketch made for The Persian Rug Manufactory. At the top, right, is a tapestry-point floor carpet made for 


the Casa del Labrador at the royal residence at Aranjuez, epoch of Charles III; below is a tapestry-point 
At the bottom is a carpet of knotted tapestry 


floor carpet of the same period, ornamented with gard2n tools. 
copied from one in the royal palace of Madrid. 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. 


The Rugs and Carpets 


URING the period of Moorish domination 

in Spain which did not include the Astu- 
rias or Leon, the arts and industries of the coun- 
try took on a very definite Moorish character. 
The marriage of Ferdinand II, sovereign of 
Aragon with Isabella, queen of Castile, in 1469 
followed by the conquest of Grenada in 1492 
and of Navarre in 1502, united the whole of 
Spain under one 
rule and progres- 
sively brought 
about the expul- 
sion of the 
Moors. 

The expulsion 
did not include 
Moors who em- 
braced the Cath- 
olic religion. 
These remained, 
to a certain ex- 
tent, as slaves of 
the Christians 
and are referred 
to in history as 


Moriscoes. They 
and their de- 
scendants com- 


bined the Sarace- 
nic motifs of the 
Moors with the 
heraldic and ec- 
clesiastical em- 
blems of Catholic 
Spain. As semi- 
slaves, they were 
the working class 


and inf tele acteristics and applied fringe. 
homes in the Al- 
pujarra’ Moun- 


tain regions, extending from the Mediterranean 
to the Sierra Nevadas, they produced a type of 
floor covering which was of a very distinctive 
character and unlike anything to be found else- 
where in history. 

These floor coverings were rugs, woven on 
hand looms in strips 27 to 36 inches wide, these 
strips being used by themselves for small rugs 








Alpujarra rug of red and black, showing typical design char- 


Courtesy of The Persian Rug 
Manufactory, who are direct representatives of the producer in 
Spain. 


STEPHENSON 
of Spain (Continued) 


and in combinations of strips sewn together for 
larger rugs. Their dimension was usually one- 
half as long again as they were wide and the 
fringe was in all cases an added operation not 
being composed of the projecting warp threads. 
The weave of Alpujarra rugs might be likened 
by its appearance to Brussels in that the pile is 
composed of a row of loops crossing the sur- 
face of the rug at 
definite intervals. 
Unlike the Brus- 
sels, however, the 
pile of the Alpu- 
jarra rugs is not 
composed of run- 
ning warp threads 
but is made of a 
separate coarse 
thread _intro- 
duced after the 
following 
ner: 

The weaver sits 
or stands at the 
front of a hori-, 
zontal wooden 
loom with the 
warp threads 
running from the 
bottom spool at 
the back of the 
loom forward 
through the comb 
which swings 
from the top of 
the loom. The 
weaver first 
passes the shut- 
tle with the weft 
alternately 
between the warp threads right and left four or 
six times as the case may be. He then takes in 
the left hand a metal wire or rod as large as a 
lead pencil and winds a fairly thick, colored, 
woolen yarn around this rod once and under 
one or two of the warp threads. Then pushing 
the rod forward slightly, he repeats this opera- 
tion until the rod has crossed all of the warp 


man- 
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threads to the other side of the loom. 

The rod with its’ thread winding is allowed 
to remain in and two, four or six weft threads 
are again thrown across the loom and another 
row of loops over a rod is woven in and so on 
until the strip is completed. 

The warp and weft threads are of native 
hemp, and originally native dyes were used. 

To introduce a pattern it was only neces- 
sary for the weaver to lay down at any given 
point the color he was using and introduce a 
new color. 

The number of colors is never less than two 
and never more than six. They usually run 
three, four and five colors and are, naturally, 
the brilliant hues called for by the bright sun- 
shine of that part of the world. 

The designs are primitive and collectors 
have found some that have the typical appearance 
of a blue and white early-American. bedspread. 
Curves are practically eliminated, the patterns 
being developed by angles and squares. Geomet- 








rical shapes, borders of vines with grapes or 
vines with large acorns, birds, animals, “vases, 
and large bunches of flowers are common mo- 
tifs all of free-hand formation. 

Quaint things were first introduced. For 
instance, a small lion with a collar around his 
neck and a few links of chain; a double headed 
eagle, which was adopted in Spain during the 
reign of Charles V, son of Philip of Austria, a 
small bird with a worm in its beak. The initials 
of the owner were also often woven in the field 
of the center of the rug and just as often the 
whole name of the owner, city and residence was 
woven at the ends of the field close to the 
border. | 3 

The small rugs woven in one Pipes Done 
the width of the loom and carrying a border all 
around, were naturally simpler than larger rugs 
which were sewn in three pieces and so woven 
that the complete pattern matched when sewn up. 

We have seen some examples of larger rugs 
with border and medallion all woven and striped 

with blue and tan horizontal stripes 
- quite independent of the pattern itself. 

Some rugs are woven with thin and 
fine threads, and others with thick and 
coarse, 3 and 6 to the inch. 

There is no record of the Moors hav- 
ing taken up the production of this type 
of floor covering after their expulsion 
from Spain, nor is there any record 
of the Moriscoes who migrated sube- 
quently, having done so. The industry 
appears to have been localized in the 
Alpujarra region where it had almost 
passed out of existence. 

Within the last few years collectors, 
finding these rugs to be possessed of cer- 
tain natural excellencies, practically ex- 
hausted the supply of antiques and means 
were sought to encourage resumption of 
manufacture as a revived household in- 
dustry. 

The work has been taken up in a 
small way in an old moorish house by 
descendants of original weavers and an 
example of the products of this industry, 
which is now being represented in this 
country, is shown herewith. 





Antique Alpujarra rug composed of three 

strips. Colorings green and yellow, in a typi- 

cal design. Courtesy of the Persian Rug 
Manufactory. 




















QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


ERE are the answers to last month’s ques- 
tions. New questions in the center of the 
page will be answered in February. 
1. What is meant by beetling and in what 
connection is it used in the upholstery trade? 
The term beetling is used in connection with 
a finish given to thin cotton fabrics by placing 
them under upright beams which “stamp’ upon 
the cloth in irregular succession as it passes over 
a roller, thus imparting a beaten linen-like 
finish. 
2. Is baize a woven fabric? 
Baize is a woven fabric 
though frequently confused 
with coarse felt, the surface 
of which baize very much 


silk? 


resembles. It has a coarse, 
nap-like surface which com- 3. 
pletely conceals the weave. 4. 


3. Define African fibre, 
palmetto fibre and coir fibre. 
African fibre and palmetto 


1. What is a Shaiki rug? 
2. What is the difference be- 
tween thrown and spun 


What is wrought iron? 
Of what is hair cloth made? 


5. What is the meaning of the 
terms ‘‘ Brocade’’ “ Bro- 
caded’’, ‘‘Brocart’’ and 


5. We used to hear a great deal about Bat- 
tenburg curtains. Are they still used? 

Battenburg curtains are still used, but largely 
under the name of Renaissance curtains. They 
are composed of Battenburg braid arranged to- 
gether in Renaissance design, the interstices being 
filled with coarse cross stitches called brides. 
The name is spelled as here shown and not as 
contained in the question. 

6. Are Irish point curtains made in Ire- 
land? 

So far as we know Irish 
point curtains are not made 
in Ireland. The origin of 
the name is obscure They 
are largely produced in 
Switzerland and represent 
an applique lace of dis- 
tinctive character produced 
by a combination of ma- 
chine work and hand work. 

Some of our correspond- 


fibre are two names given to “Broche”? ents have asked us to answer 
a fibre of shredded palm questions relative to the 
leaves which are twisted into Are all Gobelin tapestries comparative value of fab- 
a rope and then uncoiled, made at the Gobelin fac- rics now on the market. For 
leaving the original fibre in 7 te, OF does the word reasons of fairness, we can- 
curls which produce a resili- Gobelin” represent a 


ent material for upholstery 
fillings. Coir fibre, some- 
times called coir hair, is the shredded individual 
fibres of the husk of the cocoanut. It is treated 
in the same way as palm fibre, but has not the 
vitality of the latter. 

4. What is the difference between aniline 
and alizarine? 

Aniline is the basis of many dyes derived 
from coal tar, which unites with acids to form 
color salts. Alizarine is a synthetic dyestuff 
used in connection with metallic oxides in the 
dyeing of textile fibres. 


type of weave? 


not answer such questions, 
as so often the value of fab- 
rics depends entirely upon 
the purpose for which it is planned to use them, 
the environment, etc. 





AUTO-SPRAY WALL PAPER REMOVER 
HE E. C. Brown Co., Rochester, are again 
marketing their auto-spray wall paper remov- 

er. This device, known as Auto-Spray No. 1, is 

a compressed air sprayer, vaporizing the remover 

solution so thoroughly that there is no drip, and 

penetrating the paper to be- removed much furth- 
er than if the liquid were applied with a brush. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


ga annual Spring Market Week of the San 
Francisco Furniture Exchange will be held 
February 4th to 9th and promises to be the most 
successful of any held so far. Each season wit- 
nesses more buying in the Pacific Coast markets 
than during the preceding one and many large 
firms are now buying their full requirements at 
home. 





Stroheim & Romann, who have maintained 
offices and sample rooms for several years in the 
San Francisco Furniture Exchange, 180 New 
Montgomery Street, have arranged to move to 
the Jewelers’ Building, 150 Post Street, where 
quarters have been secured on the seventh floor. 
New fixtures will be installed and the show- 
rooms will be made to conform to those main- 
tained in New York. Arrangements for the 
change were completed by vice-president F. I. 
Judson, who recently paid his first visit to the 
Pacific Coast and who spent some time here con- 
ferring with branch manager F. A. O’Connell. 

Ray Coyle, Inc., for some time located on 
the second floor of the Mercedes Building, on 
Post Street, has moved to its new studio building 
on Powell Street, off Sutter, San Francisco. 

The firm of R. Stein & Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated at San Francisco with a capital 
stock of $150,000, the subscribers being Alex- 
ander Harris, Lionel S. Stone, G. Kane, Samuel 
M. Roeder and A. S. Newburgh. The head- 
quarters of the firm are maintained at 636 Mis- 
sion Street, but other quarters are being sought. 
A branch office has been maintained at Los 
Angeles for some time and it is now planned to 
carry stock there for immediate delivery, quar- 
ters having been secured in the F. W. Braun 
Building at Pico and Main Streets. This branch 
will be conducted under the management of A. 
N. Meakes, who has been the Los Angeles rep- 
resentative of the firm for several years, and 
who will have the assistance of L. S. Stone. 

Reagan P. Connally, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the downstairs section of The Emporium, 
San Francisco, has been made sales manager of 
this firm. 

The California Fringe Co. has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco with a capital of 
$10,000 by Nathan Gold, George J. Miller and 
A. Robert Miller. 

Robert S. Schlueter, for several years a 
salesman for the Schlueter-Beecher Co., San 


Francisco, has accepted a position with W. & J. 
Sloane and will take up duties with this firm on 
the retirement of the Schlueter-Beecher Co. 

The Parmelee Art Co. has opened a store at 
35 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, and is now 
carrying lamps and shades, in addition to pic- 
tures and other art lines. 

The Pacific Furniture Co., Inc., has moved 
into a six-story building at 608 Howard Street, 
opposite the San Francisco Furniture Exchange. 

Sonnenscien Bros. are now well settled in 
their new decorative shop in the Whitcomb Hotel 
Building. 

The carpet and drapery department of 
Hamburger’s, Los Angeles, Cal. has taken over 
several thousand square feet of additional space 
on the third floor and will occupy this until the 
completion of the new building adjoining the 
present one, 

The J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, has 
moved its drapery, rug and furniture department 
to the sixth floor, where it has much more space 
than formerly. J. W. Barnes is in charge of this 
rapidly growing department. This retail concern 
recently occupied a large addition to the former 
store. . 

Bullock’s, Los Angeles, recently made a 
ten-story addition to their store. 

Raymond C. Gould has moved into a new 
studio building on Figueroa, between Eighth and 
Ninth Streets, Los Angeles. Included in the 
building scheme is a patio for the display of gar- 
den furniture. 

The Gatch-Hill Studio, Los Angeles, has 
been moved to a new home at 2510 West Sev- 
enth Street, opposite Westlake Park. 

B. B. Bell, manufacturers of fine decorative 
and lighting fixtures, has moved into a new 
building on West Seventh Street, Los Angeles. 
Quarters in the same building have been taken 
over by John Keshishyan, dealer in Oriental 
rugs. 

Harry E. Summerville has purchased a fine 
home at 844 Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, and 
has opened a decorative studio. 

The Fred B. Martin Co. has opened a fine 
decorative studio at 427-429 South Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. 

Grether & Grether, jobbers in decorative 
fabrics and rugs, Los Angeles, are having a new 
building erected for their special requirements in 
the same block where they are now located. 

T. A. Courcn. 





HALL AND STAIRWAY IN THE STUDIO OF THE SUYDAM 
DECORATING CO. 


This Kansas City firm has given to its showrooms the beauty and elegance of a well-decorated home. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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BED CHAMBER FROM THE HOTEL GAULIN, D’YON 


One of three Louis XVI rooms presented by J. Pierpont Morgan to the Metropolitan Museum, now on 
exhibition for the first time. See text on opposite page. 
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Plaster lunette by Jéréme Marlet. 


LOUIS XVI ROOMS AT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


CQUISITIONS of 1922 to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, but now on exhibition for 
the first time, are the three Louis XVI rooms 
donated by J. Pierpont Morgan. These are com- 
plete ensembles and illustrate the richness and 
grace of the period before the cold formality of 
neo-classicism, which was later prevalent, came 
into being. 

Credit for the design of these rooms belongs 
to Jéroéme Marlet, of a family of Dijonnais wood 
sculptors, who in this important provincial center 
was considered one of the most prominent dec- 


orators. Marlet was born in 1731 and died in 
1810. 

In the bedchamber illustrated on the opposite 
page the chief point of interest is the charming 
enframement for the bed niche, with its chan- 
neled and golden colonettes and richly decorated 
lambrequin. 

The salon shown below has walls hung with 
a modern reproduction of a brocade designed by 
Phillip de la Sulle, the master textile designer of 
Lyons in the eighteenth century. Two of the~- 
chairs in this room wonderfully carved. 


Salon from the Hotel Dijon. 

















THE REDECORATED AND REARRANGED UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT IN JOHN WANAMAKER’S, PHILA. 


This department, under the direction of Frank R. Snyder, is one of the most beautiful in the country. 
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A COMMUNICATION FROM SIDNEY 
BLUMENTHAL 


— EY BLUMENTHAL in analyzing the unusual 
prosperity of the decorative trades, attri- 
butes much of its growth to the wonderful uplift 
in American standards of living. 

“With the larger incomes and expenditures 
as evidenced by the tremendous increase in sav- 
ings bank deposits,” said Mr. Blumenthal, “there 
has come a desire for better surroundings. A 
good deal of team work has helped along such a 
tendency. 

“Museums have put forward real, intense, 
educational efforts and have made the institu- 
tions thoroughly human in their appeal, so that 
they are more frequented than ever before. 

“Then, again, a large number of men and 
women have elected interior decoration as a con- 
genial profession. The architecture of our 
homes has become vastly diversified and with it 
all has come the opportunity afforded by electric 
light to beautify the home. 

“The telephone and other modern conven- 
iences have established a contact with the world, 
making the home more than a place to sleep and 
eat in. 

“Moreover, the psychology of the influence 
of color and decorations on the repose of the 
mind so much needed after the strenuosity of our 
daily life, has been given general recognition. 

“The importers have brought us classic ma- 
terials from al) parts of 
Europe and have en- 
couraged the production 
of these materials in 
this country. They have 
helped us build up our 
industry and today we 
have elaborate equip- 
ment in dyehouse, fin- 
ishing department and 
converting plants to 
place us in the front 
rank of the _ textile 
world. 

“T might refer to one 
of the notable achieve- 
ments in our industry, 





Another view of the re- 
organized and redecorated 
upholstery department in 
John Wanamaker’s Phila. 
store. See also illustrations 
on opposite page. 


the introduction of a simulation of Jacquard 
through the use of shearing machines and 
attachments thereto. There has been a distinct 
change from the flat pile panne materials to erect 
pile mohairs, and the art of block and roller 
printing has contributed not a little to the! de- 
velopment and popularity of these materials. 

“T -certainly hope that THe UPHOLSTERER 
which has done so much to bind together the in- 
terests of the manufacturer, distributor, retailer 
and consumer, will continue to grow and suc- 
ceed as well in the next thirty-five years as it has 
done in the past.” 





INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBITION 
— Metropolitan Museum of Art offers to 

manufactureis and designers, an opportunity 
to exhibit from now on to March 2nd, examples 
of industrial art. The field includes jewelry, 
silverware, brassware, copper, textiles, leather 
work, carved wood, glassware, floor coverings 
and other similar examples. 

The honorary committee in charge includes: 
F. W. Budd, of Cheney Bros.; Sidney Blumen- 
thal, of Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; Howard M. 
Heston, of M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; Lorentz 
Kleiser, of the Edgewater Tapestry Mills; Ed- 
ward Maag; George B. McGeachin, of Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co.; Edward Nahon, of 
the Nahon Co.; Harry Wearne and Giles Whit- 
ing, of the Persian Rug Manufactory. 
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PENCIL SKETCHES OF AUTHENTICALLY NAMED PIECES 


See text on opposite page. 
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ERRONEOUS 


W* WISH it were possible to check the ten- 
dency manifested in reproduction pieces to 
give misleading titles. All over the country the 
historical societies are collecting old examples of 
furniture. They may have a chair belonging to 
Washington, Penn or John Hancock; and the 
modern manufacturer reproducing them calls 
them a Washington, Penn or Hancock chair— 
terms which are neither descriptive nor generic. 

When the Pembroke table was first made in 
England, it derived its name from the lady who 
ordered it made. At least Chippendale attributed 
the work to Lady Pembroke, who had it made 
by Sheraton. It was a distinctive piece, but 
there is nothing distinctive about a Washington, 
Penn or Hancock chair. The probabilities are 
that each of them had several chairs, and each a 
different style, and one of the chairs called 
Washington in one museum because Washington 
owned it, is likely to be called a Hancock chair 
in another museum because Hancock owned it. 
It is difficult enough for the trade and the public 
to comprehend the legitimate nomenclature of 
furniture without having it further confused by 
designation resulting from mere ownership. 

In the trade the serpentine front desk which 
is illustrated, has been generally called the John 
Hancock desk but it really isn’t. It was made 
about 1770; the serpentine drawers are cut out 
of solid pieces. A replica of the piece illustrated 
is in the possession of the writer and was handed 
down to him by his great grandfather. It was 
made about 1770 and came from the little town 
of Dennis, Cape Cod. A few years ago a similar 
desk was seen at Hyannisport. It had the same 
measurements and the same secret drawer, and 
the antique dealer explained that he found it in 
an old house in Dennis, An identical piece is 
also at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the gift 
of Mrs. Russell Sage. It was purchased by her as 





FURNITURE NOMENCLATURE 


that part of the famous Bolles collection, which 
was gathered by Mr. Bolles in New England. 

The authentic John Hancock desk which we 
illustrate is owned by the’ American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester. It was actually in Gov- 
ernor Hancock’s possession and used by him. It 
measures four feet six inches from the floor, has 
a slanting lid and a moulding across the lower 
edge probably to support a large book or ledger. 
Below the slanting lid are two doors behind 
which are shelves. The lid opens out and rests 
upon two draw pulls. 

The chair that is very generally called a 
Coggeswell chair is along the same lines as that 
of the Coxwell chair, one of the first pieces made 
by Mr. Nahon. The Fairfax is another Nahon 
chair of exceeding beauty. The graceful sweep 
of the arms possesses not only high artistic value 
but constructive strength. 

As for the Governor Winthrop desk, there 
were two Governor Winthrops, one governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony and one governor 
of Connecticut. Both died over a hundred years 
before the block-front. desk came into style, and 
it is absolutely absurd to adapt the name “Gov- 
ernor Winthrop” to this type of desk; the trade 
has done so with no chronological reason; pos- 
sibly at some time or other, this sort of desk was 
found in the possession of the Winthrop family, 
for there were many Winthrops of Colonial 
stock and some of them famous in higher mathe- 
matics, philosophy and the law. 

The Martha Washington sewing table is 
another well-known piece of furniture. It is a 
fairly accurate copy of a piece at Mount Vernon. 

The Priscilla sewing stand is a well-known 
type, but again it is obviously absurd to name this 
style of furniture after the Priscilla of Colonial 


times for no such type of furniture was made 
in 1620-30. 
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Many fine old pieces have been adapted and 
adopted and have been given names which are 
merely trade names. 


The Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., for in- 
stance, make a piece of over-stuffed furniture of 
good line and great comfort called the “Carlton” 
club sofa. Another piece is called the “Grosve- 
nor’ chair, but they make no pretentions to give 
these types any historic significance. 

At various times, the trade has adopted 
names which had a selling value even if they 
didn’t always have historical value. The Dick- 
ens chair, Nelson, Bunyan, Walter Scott, Tenny- 
son and Longfellow chairs all were chairs pre- 
sumably owned by them. 

Some of them were good style; some of 
them were decidedly bad style, but they were so 
popular at the time that there was no discrimi- 
nation between the good and the bad. The 
Mathews chair was a piece very. similar to 
Nahon’s Coxwell chair. The Dickens chair and 
the Scott chair were very good types. The 
Bunyan chair was the typical type of furniture 
brought over to this country by the early set- 
tlers. It was made doubtless about 1650. 

We have no criticism of the general nomen- 
clature of trade names. If a firm wishes to 
identify their particular product by'a trade name, 
they are following a very general custom, but 
what we do object to is the implication that a 
piece of furniture is a historic replica. 





COLLECTING MANUFACTURING STA- 
TISTICS 


5 ge Bureau of the Census is now engaged in 
collecting statistics of manufactures cover- 
ing the calendar year 1923. These statistics are 
compiled in accordance with the Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1919, and the schedules have been 
prepared after conference with the associations 
and others interested in the various industries. 
The schedules were mailed to the manufacturers 
on January 2nd, and the Director of the Census 
is very anxious to publish the statistics at the 
earliest possible date in order that they may be 
of the greatest possible commercial value. The 
manufacturers engaged in our industry are ur- 
gently requested to forward their reports to the 
bureau at the earliest possible date, preferably 
before the end of January. The bureau has 
agreed to tabulate the results for our industry as 
rapidly as the schedules are received, and pub- 


lish the totals within a few days after the receipt 
of the last report. The Bureau has been co- 
operating very closely with the industry and de- 
sires to be of service to us; we should in turn 
show our appreciation by complying with the 
request of the director to mail our reports 
promptly. 

If the reports are not made by mail it will 
be necessary for the Government to go to the 
expense of sending a special agent to the various 
establishments. 





A NEW FURNITURE BOOK 


2) Bb cegnrtiohe FURNITURE” is a new and im- 
- portant volume by George Leland Hun- 
ter recently published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
This volume is primarily a picture book, in which, 
in 500 pages, are illustrated the forms of all pe- 
riods and _ styles, beginning with the Egyptians 
and ending with American mission furniture. 

In the text are short descriptions of the main 
styles, giving their derivations and the influences 
which caused their growth out of preceding 
forms. The illustrations are arranged chrono- 
logically, and embrace a large selection of the 
pieces of each period. The photographs are all 
from well authenticated examples, either in mu- 
seums or private collections, and they have been 
selected by the author with a keen appreciation 
of the desirability of variety in a book of this 
kind. Although the book is comparatively high- 
priced ($25.00) manufacturers, designers, dec- 
orators and students will find it more than worth 
its cost in its inspirational and informative 
qualities. 





SUCCEEDS TO OLD ESTABLISHED 
DESIGNER 


a Textile Art Studio, Inc., located at 6th 

and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, are now 
the successors to Carl Majer, the old established 
textile designer, whose interests in this business 
they have bought out. The new concern is under 
the management of W. Davis, who is an experi- 
enced textile designer and has been connected 
with the textile trade for 33 years. Mr. Davis 
first started with Andrew Cochrane, carpet man- 
ufacturer, in the designing end; and was also 
with Scofield-Mason Co. in the same capacity. 
Since that tithe he has been closely connected 


with the upholstery trade, specializing in textile 
designing. 








CrEANGE—Henri Creange has been awarded 
by the Architectural League, the Michael Fried- 
sam Art-in-Industry Medal for the individual 
who has contributed the most to the development 
of art in industry in America during 1923. Mr. 
Creange is an American of French origin who 
has. been for some time a strong influence in the 
silk industry. _He has occupied the position of 
art director of Cheney Bros. and is also the.man- 
aging head of the firm’s dress silk department. 
He studied at the Paris Arts and Trades College 
and the Hautes Etudes Commerciales. For a 
long time he was designer and art director of the 
Royal. Ginori Porcelain Works of: Italy; and a 
large section of the National Muséwmof Doccia 
in Florence is devoted to his work. 

MosaLLan—S. A. Mosallan has been ap- 
pointed manager for the new Chinese and Ori- 
ental rug department established by Bardwil 
Bros. Mr. Mosallan’s experience in the Oriental 
rug trade extends over twenty years, beginning 
with a rug establishment in Columbus, O. Later 
he was employed by Gimbel Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, R. H. Macy & Co., and N. Snellenberg & 
Co., Philadelphia. He was also general mer- 
chandise buyer for export with D. J. Faour & 
Bros, 

Wa tz — Ernest Waltz, for twenty-four 
years with the Jordan, Marsh Co. of Boston, is 
now in the drapery department of the Gladding 
Dry Goods Co. of Providence, R. I. 

Le1mmMaNn—Arnold Lehman is opening a new 
upholstery and curtain department in the Rice 
& Kelly Co. store in Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Leh- 
man was formerly with the Wallace Co. of the 
same city. 

Morrarty—W’. M. Moriarty has been ap- 
pointed drapery buyer for the McCarthy Dry 
Goods Co., Woonsocket, R. I. He was formerly 
with the Shepard Stores, Boston, and Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia. 

Mi_es—Walter Miles, formerly of the But- 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


ler’s, Inc., Boston, is now with the Adaskin Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Copns—H. W. Cobb has been appointed sales 
manager for the Clarence P. Baxter Co., and will 
make his headquarters at the New York office, 
220 Fifth Avenue. 

Lorinc—Augustus H. Loring, of Loring & 
Howard, Brockton, Mass., has entered the win- 
dow-shade business in that town. He is special- 
izing in “Roll-right” window-shades. 

WALKER—G. M. Walker, who has been rep- 
resenting the Penn Tapestry Co. on the Pacific 
Coast, is no longer connected with that company. 

LronarD—J. H. Leonard is now covering 
the New England. territory for Kay & Co. 

Prerce—Edwin Freeman Pierce has been 
appointed upholsterer buyer for the Jordan, 
Marsh Co., Boston, to succeed the late Edward 
Bell. Mr. Pierce has been with the Jordan, 
Marsh Co. for over twenty-five years. 

SUNDERMAN—Wnm. A. Sunderman:has been 
appointed drapery buyer for the -Wallace Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

BuTTERFIELD—Wm. L. Butterfield, for- 
merly associated with Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., is 
now representing the Wompinuit Co., Inc., in 
New York State and New England. 

RowEN—Ray Rowen, formerly with Joseph 
Woods & Co., is now representing Rousmaniere, 
Williams & Co. on the Pacific Coast. 

BERNSTEIN — Arthur’ M. Bernstein, who 
some time ago resigned from the staff of Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., has returned to that firm’s employ. 

Max—Abe Max has associated himself with 
the Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., as vice-president. 
He will call on the trade in the large cities East 
of Chicago—the same territory that he has cov- 
ered for many years. 

GRIFFIN - MurPHy.— Messrs. Griffin and 
Murphy, who preside over the carpet, upholstery 
and furniture departments for the Root D. G. 
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Co., Terre Haute, Ind., as principal and assistant, 
have been in town placing orders for the coming 
season. 

AtpricH—Frank R. Aldrich joined the sell- 
ing force of the American Pile Fabric Co. on 
January 1. He will cover Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Kentucky. He formerly handled the same 
territory for Miller Brothers. 

CoopErR—Thomas D. Cooper is now repre- 
senting the Regson Mills in Chicago and the 
larger towns in the Middle West, New England 
and Canada. 

BrowN—Richard I. Brown has joined the 
selling force of the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
taking over the territory in the East and Middle 
West formerly covered by Mr. Lehman. In addi- 
tion, he will spend some time at the New York 
offices. Mr. Brown was for nineteen years with 
the Sterling & Welch Co., of Cleveland, the last 
ten years being assistant upholstery buyer. 

Mosxow1tz—A. Moskowitz, of Moskowitz 
Bros., sails this month for a trip to the European 
market. He will return about April 1. 

RoMAINE—W. H. Romaine now represents 
Moskowitz Bros., in the territory from Kansas 
City. 

DenecKE—F. O. Denecke has again been 
made sales manager of the Ebbecke Furniture 
Co. : For the last four years he has been repre- 
senting this firm in the New York territory. 

Waters—J. R. Waters, formerly with the 
floor-covering department of the Simpson-Craw- 
ford Co., Frederick Loeser & Co., W. & J. 
Sloane, and Lord & Taylor, has opened an Ori- 
ental rug store at White Plains, N. Y., under the 
title of The Berkeley Studio Rug Co. 

SCHREMSER—Chas. E. Schremser has re- 
signed his position as drapery buyer for the T. A. 
Chapman Co. of Milwaukee to become manager 
of the C. W. Furniture Co. 

WiLi1amMs—A. W. Williams is now repre- 
senting W. H. Tilbrook, making his headquar- 
ters at the New York salesrooms, 353 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Mr. Williams for the past three years has 
been assistant buyer in the upholstery department 
of Abraham & Straus. 

Norton—Mrs. William Norton has now 
become associated with Barton, Price & Wilson, 
the decorators. She formerly conducted a dec- 
orative business in New York with her late 
husband. 

NEwMAN—M. Newman, formerly with B. 
Altman & Co. and L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 


N. J., is now with Felix Lilienthal, resident buyer 
of New York, and is in charge of the buying of 
draperies and floor coverings. 
Matoney—Thomas F. Maloney, well known 
New York trimming salesman, has joined the 
staff of the Morris Bernhard Co. Mr. Maloney 
started in the upholstery trimming business with 
the firm of C. Weinberg & Co., eighteen years 
ago and has had an uninterrupted experience up 
to the present time in taking care of the decora- 
tive trade, particularly in special order work of - 
the finest character, employing fine and medium 
grades of trimmings. It is to this end of the 
business he will devote his entire time for the 
Morris Bernhard Co. 
MorELAND—Many of the older men in the 
trade will remember Francis A. Moreland, who, 
we believe, was the first to write a book of prac- 
tical drapery cutting, which was published in 
1889. It is true that Verdellet’s book is perhaps 
older but the system advocated by Verdellet re- 
quired a higher education in geometry and math- 
ematics. Mr. Moreland’s book on the contrary 
was written in such a way that a layman could 
put it to immediate practical use. Mr. Moreland, 
who has just recently passed his 87th birthday, is 
still interested in the progress of old acquaint- 
ances. He is residing at 170 Bradford Street, 
Everett, Mass. 
KNOEPPEL—Ray Knoeppel, who sailed re- 
cently on the S. S. Aquitania as a delegate of the 
Rotary Club to present the Rotary Club of Lon- 
don with a chair for the use of the presiding 
officer at its meetings, as a reward for the Lon- 
don Rotarians having won the award for the 
attendance contest last Winter, is a son of the 
late John Knoeppel, who was for 49 years a 
member of the firm of Peter Schneider’s Sons 
& Co., Inc. The presentation will take place at 
the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, January 16. 
SEIFERT-BUCKMAN—Frank J. Siefert, who 
has been traveling in the South very successfully 
for the Gould-Mersereau Co., will hereafter 
cover that section for Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. 
The Gould-Mersereau Co. has appointed R. J. 
Buckman to succeed Mr. Seifert in the South. 
Weit—Simon Weil, familiarly known as 
Sam Weil, the oldest employee in point of service 
with A. I. Namm & Son, a veteran upholstery 
buyer for many years and now merchandise 
manager of the stocks of which the upholstery 
department is the center, was one of five execu- 
tives promoted recently to a directorship. 
(Continued on page 123) 
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TEACHING THE PUBLIC TO SPEND WISELY 


HERE is plenty of advice in the world on 

how to earn money and how to save it, but 
it has been left to the Wanamaker Home Budget 
Service to disseminate advice on how to spend 
money economically in furnishing the home. 

Just about a year ago Mrs. Frances Seaver, 
who was associated for some time with the Wom- 
en’s Division of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, was asked to discuss 
with the members of Wanamaker’s home fur- 
nishing departments, the best method of establish- 
ing a personnel service in the New York store, 
to help give customers concrete ideas on how to 
furnish a home either all at once or by degrees, 
in a comfortable manner for a small amount of 
money. 

The result of this conference was the estab- 
lishment last February by Mrs. Seaver, of The 
Little House That Budget Built, adjacent to the 
furniture department on the sixth gallery of the 
new building. 

The Little House is a laboratory of practi- 


cal ideas for the housekeeper, and while there is 
no attempt to display period styles, everything 
shown is unusual enough and dignified enough 
to command the praise of all who view them. 

The interiors are completely furnished in 
every detail even to the electric logs in the fire- 
place in the living-room, and a popular volume 
or two on the end-table. 

Each article carries a price tag and a staff 
of assistants are on hand to escort customers 
about the various rooms and to any of the in- 
terior furnishing departments if they desire to 
purchase a particular piece of furniture, rug or 
set of drapes. In some instances, a customer 
wishes to reproduce a room in her own home 
exactly as it is exhibited. 

The fact that 130,000 people visited the 
House since its installation encouraged Mrs. 
Seaver to broaden the activities of her service 
and like any private family, Wanamaker’s signed 
a lease for an apartment in the recently erected 
apartment house at 30 Fifth Avenue, and com- 


Living-room in the apartment at 30 Fifth Avenue fumished for exhibition purposes by John Wanamaker’s 
Home Budget Service. 
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pletely furnished it on the budget principle. 

The apartment which is only two blocks 
from the store, will remain open to the public 
during regular store hours. There is always a 
salesman or two on the premises to give advice 
to the visitors and help them get the maximum 
value out of whatever amount they wish to spend. 

The apartment is comprised of a foyer hall, 
living-room, bedroom, lounge, dining-room and 
kitchenette, which is set apart from the dining- 
room by a silk draw curtain. The furnishings 
were all selected from the various departments 
of the store and arranged with exquisite taste. 
The walls are tinted in a soft cream color and the 
plain effect is relieved here and there by a suit- 
ably framed picture or tapestry panel, flanked 
by formal sconces. 

Visitors to The Little House That. Budget 
Built and to the apartment on Fifth Avenue, are 
given a pamphlet which contains itemized state- 
ments of what you can purchase for each room 
for a specific amount of money. For instance, 
$344 will furnish a living-room with a three-piece 
suite, library table, bookcase, separate chair and 
spinet desk. For a dining-room, $197.50 will buy 
a buffet, china cabinet, server, extension table, 
five side and one arm chair. 

This Home Budget Service is one of the 
most constructive and helpful departments in the 
store, for it demonstrates that good taste and 
individuality may be preserved with even a very 
small amount of money, And together with the 
Belmaison, it fulfills the ideal of the founder to 
install a service that would meet all requirements 
in the decoration and outfitting of a home or 


Bedroom in the Wanamaker Fifth Avenue apartment, 
on page 113. 





See text 


apartment, from the most modest lodging to- 
the most palatial residence. 





A LECTURE ON COLOR 

Mics Jacoss spoke on January 3rd at the 

4 Art Centre on color theory. His address 
interested a large audience, and the exhibit of his 
students work well exemplified-the value of his 
teachings. There were at least fifty designs dis- 
played; some of them adapted to textiles, wall- 
paper and carpets. 

Mr. Jacobs has devoted a great deal of time 
to research work and a few years ago established 
the Metropolitan Art School, and while he 
teaches design. in its application, to various sub- 
jects, he specializes on color. In connection with 
the school, he has established the Metropolitan 
Color Guild through which students dispose of 
their work, 





THE FIELD-ROTHSCHILD PURCHASE 
Moe Frey & Co., Chicago, has pur- 
chased the steck of merchandise of Roth- 
schild-& Co., including the store building, lease- 
hold, equipment and good-will. The assets just 
acquired by. Marshall Field & Co. will be imme- 
diately transferred to a new subsidiary corpora- 
tion now being organized, to be known as the 
Davis Dry Goods Co. John P. Wilson, of the 
law firm of Wilson, McIlverne, Hale & Temple- 
ton, will act as temporary president. Arthur 
Davis, who for many years has been with Mar- 
shall Field & Co., will be vice-president. The new 
company will be managed and operated independ- 
ently of the Marshall Field & Co. retail store. 





IMPORTED VOILE FOR WIN- 
DOW CURTAINS 

HE Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. have placed 

* on- the market an imported voile 
which they are offering for use as win- 
dow-curtains. It is called Bolton Voile, 
and is made of a double twisted yarn of 
Egyptian cotton, combed and gassed and 
fully mercerized. It is.made. in two 
widths—39 and-40 inches, and comes in 
a range of about twenty pastel shades. 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORP. 
REMOVES 
QO* January 2, the Erskine-Danforth 
Corp. removed from 2 W. 47 Street 
to. their new and more spacious quarters 
at 383 Madison Avenue. 
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THE USE OF DECORATIVE LACES 


From a sketch prepared for S. W. Heim & Co. 
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DECORATIVE TILING USED IN A MODERN GERMAN 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES 





A BIG exodus of buyers from New Orleans and 
Louisiana cities in search of merchandise 
for indoor and outdoor use next Summer, left 
for New York during the first days of January. 
The complement approximated about fifty from 
this city representing large department stores 
and other related lines. The D. H. Holmes Co., 
Marks Isaacs, Feibleman & Co., and other Canal 
Street establishments were represented among 
the number. 

The Buyers Convention to be held in this 
city during the latter part of February under the 
auspices of the Association of Commerce prom- 
ises to be well attended and a big gathering of 
purchasers of commodities of every character is 
expected in New Orleans. The Convention will 
close its session about the time that the Carnival 
opens, enabling visitors to combine both business 
and pleasure. 

Royal Street antique dealers are importing a 
larger amount of antique furniture and works of 
art from Europe at present than at any time in 
past history and their stocks of this class of 
goods today will compare favorably with those 
of any city in the United States, both in volume 
and in quality. 

Chas. A. Por- 
ter, formerly with 
Charles A. Kauf- 
man Co., Ltd., was 
appointed buyer 
and general man- 
ager for the floor 
coverings and dra- 
pery departments 
of Loverman, Jos- 
eph & Loeb, Birm- 
ingham. Henry 
Villarubia, of the 
drapery depart- 
ment of the Kauf- 
man establishment, 
left during the 
month with Mr. 
Porter for Birm- 
ingham, where he 





Tiles used in the dec- 
oration of a restaur- 
ant hallway in Dres- 
den, Germany. See 
also illustrations on 
opposite page. 





will serve as Mr. Porter’s first assistant. 

The R. L. Schmidt Co., Inc., has closed a 
contract for furnishing complete the draperies 
and furniture for the Heitman Mansion, Hous- 
ton, Tex., a new $200,000 edifice. 

The Plaquemine Box and Veneer Co., of 
Plaquemine, La., has been incorporated with a 
capitalization of $50,000. 

The Oak City Furniture Co., of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., recently organized, is to build a plant for 
the manufacture of furniture in Tuscaloosa. M. 
C. Ramley, a prominent lumberman of the town, 
has been elected president. 

Edward Beach and associates, of Columbia, 
Miss., announce completion of plans for the 
construction of a new and modern wood working 
plant at Columbia, Miss. 

T. Dumas & Sons Co., prominent furniture 
dealers of this city, have been held solvent and 
apparently sound financially by Judge Parker of 
the Civil District Court, New Orleans. Judge 
Parker denied the request of Eugene A. Dumas 
asking that a receiver be appointed to look after 
the affairs of the company, on the grounds that it 
was losing money under the domination of its 
president, Alexander H. Dumas. 


FRANK MICHINARD. 





SALES MEN- AND 





SELLANG’AGENTS: 


SPRING. SEASON,.1924. _-’ 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of the 
New York salesrooms, Clarendon. Bldg., New York and vi- 
cinity, also New York Central and. New England. States ;° H. 
Ralph. Wilson, Middle West and South; A. H. Faul,. Pacific 
Coast territory; E. F.: Long, Eastern térritory;..A.. Theo. 
Abbott, the firm’s representative on the road. . 

ATLAS DYE WORKS--Chas. A. Miller. Sr.; Chas. A. Miller, 


Jr. . : 

AMERICAN PILE FABRIC CO.—J. A. Sommer, important 
large cities-of-the West, including Phila., Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and Pittsburgh; Robt. B. Drysdale, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Michigan; Dan. -P. 
Cahill, New York State and Eastern States; F.-R. Aldrich, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky; Jos. P. Hurley, South 
Texas and Oklahoma; I.-H. Friedenthal, Pacific Coast and 
Denver West; Robt. T. Duncan, Greater New York; Phillips 
& Zust, Chicago headquarters and. Western manufacturing 
points; Geo. L. Martin, department stores,. Chicago and 
manufacturers; Ray Mauder, New York salesroom; Robt. L. 
Evans, New York salesroom; R. G. Powers, important points 
Eastern States, and New York. 

BARBE-McKENZIE. CORP.—Louis Bernstein, Thos, Clowry, 
E. J. Druding, Jr., David A. Fyfe, Wm. A. Peters, E. W. 
Ross, Herbert Howe, Louis Schwaneke, G. Schwarzwald, 
Chas. Stickle, H. C. Earle, John’ E. Elliot, Geo. Howe, Frank 
Marks. - 

BARTMANN & BIXER, INC.—Raymond Hasel, New York 
City (manufacturers and jobbers); Joseph Bartmann, New 
York City (retail); James McGuire, New England States; 
Ed. Bixer, Chicago, Southwest and Middle West; J. F. Dick, 
Pennsylvania and Southern States. p 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—L. H. Chase, sales man- 
ager; C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. Ford, H. S. Hooper, 
E. C. Jones, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, J. A. Murray, W. 
G. Ulmer, Reid M. Metzger. 

BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO.—F. L. Potter, sales 
manager, Waterville, Conn.; J. V- Whiting, manager of Chi- 
cago office; L. W. Bond (export dept.), 15 E. 26th St., N. 
Y. C.; G..W. Mount, N. Y._C.;, B, F. Gaffney, New York 
City. and vicinity; G. W. Moeller, New England, ‘Eastern 
New York and Kasterm Pennsylvania; C. B. Miller, Northern 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio; A. D. Seeley, Boston and 
vicinity, Maryland, Virginia and District of Columbia; W.-S. 
Swart, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Western New York, West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ontario; J. C. Robinson, Chicago and 
adjacent territory; W. A. Byard, Northern Mississippi Valley 
States; J. C. Humphrey, Southern States; L. R. Leeson, 
Pacific Coast. x 

BILLWILLER BROTHERS—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and North West; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia of- 


fice, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul’ 


Schiess, New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, 
Pacific Coast; Osear Mueller, Ohio, Iridiama, and Michigan; 
T. B. Kelley, Illinois, lowa,. Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. 
Anderson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; The 
A. W. Allan White Co., Ltd., 222 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire Fagg William Harnisch, 
Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New York City. 

BLOCKSOM & CO.—Theodore Wendland, 4643 Lake Park 
Ave., Chicago, handling Racine, Milwaukee and Kenosha, 
Wis.; J. T. Newman, 4887 §S. Martindale Ave., Detroit, 
handling, Ohio, Indiana, and New York, exclusive of Greater 
New York; A. G. Seaver, 18724 California St., Denver, Colo., 
Wyoming, Arizona, Utah, N. Mexico, Colorado, Montana; 
Iredell Smith, 317 N. 16th St., St. Louis, Mo., Missouri, 
exclusive of Kansas City. 

BLUMENTHAL, SIDNEY & CO., INC.—A. D. Faxon, Me- 
tropolitan district, New York and Boston; A. W. Hass, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Grand Rapids; Thomas Perkins, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington; H. V. Seide, Pacific 
Coast; Jas. J. Hoyne, Metropolitan district, Middle West; 
A. B. Caya, Canada. 

BROCKMAN COMPANY — Martin Brockman, Arthur W. 
Brockman, Edward J. Keuer. 

BROOKS BROTHERS CO.—George E. Herlihy, 1111 Claren- 
don Bldg., 215 Fourth Ave., New York office; H. L. Hass, 
Baltimore, Washington and South; W. R. Lavis, New York 
State and New England; Jos. S. Maguire, Chicago and Mid- 
dle West; I. H. Friedenthal, San Francisco and Pacific 
Coast; E. Woeller, Canada. 

BENNETT & ASPDEN CO.—Thos. H. Boyer, New York 
City and Philadelphia; M. W. McKnight, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and the East; also the Middle West to Detroit; Leo- 
nard C. Dutcher, New York City; W. H. Compton, Chicago 
and the Middle West territory; Philip Kelly, Denver and 
Pacific Coast territory. 

BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adotf~h Lederer, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; R. Cronenberg, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Middle West; W. O. Brown, 
420 Boylston St., Boston and New England States; Geo. E. 
Krick, Kansas City and States West of the Mississippi: R. C. 
Stokey, Southern States; Harding P. Thomas, 24 Wellington 
St., West, Toronto and all of Canada; Adolph Lederer, A. C 
Leggett, Hugh Markey, Thomas F. Maloney, J. Lutzius and 
ro J. Wolferman, Greater New York; Jo. Frank, Denver to 

oast. 

BURCH, A. F., COMPANY—L. W. Kirchhoff and E. A. Lar- 


son, Grand Rapids; P. H. DePree,- Michigan notth- of Grand. 
Rapids, Wisconsin, ‘Minnesota and Iowa; G.L. Trankler, 
Southern Michigan, Ohio- and New York;-E..C. Trankler; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis; E. A. Conk- » 
lin, - Illinois, Indiana, Terinessée, -Kentucky ‘and ‘South; “Wm, 
Fischer, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North and South Carolina; 
F. S. Allen, Pacific: Coast:- §- ~~ nee ty eee bY 

CANTOR MFG. CO.—Arthur B. Cantor, Middle West; Alfred 
Behrend, -New York» State, Pennsylvania; «Ohio: dnd New: 

England; Samuel Nast, New York City, : : 

CARO: & UPRIGHT—San Francisco, Victor Aaron, Vernon 
Perry, William E. Kilgo; Bay territory, William Heider, 
Robert Upright ; Los Angeles ‘office, Louis Upright, David H. 
Upright; Los Angeles City, Henry F. Elden, Ernest E. Fer- 
guson; Southern California, I. Geffman. os ‘ 

CARTER, E. C. & SON—H. F. Moseley, Southwestern Mis- 
souti, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and - Louisiana; 
Wm. R. Heitner (sales manager), also covering Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati,‘ Detroit; Grand’ Rapids,-St. Louis and 
Indianapolis; W..M.- Perry, Pennsylvamia, except Philadeli- 
phia, West Virginia, Virginia, Western Maryland; New. Jer- 
sey except the Metropolitan district; E. R. Jones, New York. 
State and Canada; J. S. Geiss, Philadelphia office, Wilming- 
ton, -Baltimore, Washington; W. M. Wieben and Roy -P. 
Toander, Chicago office, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Eastern Iowa; Frank Faas, Ohio, 
Indiana except Indianapolis, Kentucky, Michigan except 
Detroit and Grand Rapids; Harry H. Hale,- Boston office 
and all New England States; W. F. Hoest, Pacific Coast as 
far east as Denver; Herman Kinsler (decorators), New York 
City and Brooklyn. 

CHASE, L. C. & COMPANY—W. P. Underhill, G. E. Sawyer, 
K. L. Baker, Boston office; H. T. Wight, H. R. Tarleton, 
R. H. Bogert, New York office; J. E. Nelson, G. B. Ogan, 
C. J. Dyer, E. D. Singer, F. H. Underhill, Chicago office; 
W. R. Scott, Cleveland. office; E.. H2 McArthur, San. Fran- 
cisco office; 3 L. Gibson, Detroit. office. ; : 

CHENEY BROTHERS—Joseph Doyle, dry goods and jobbing 
trade in New York City; Arthur Hoffman, New York City 
decorators; Arthur --McCreedy,- lamp-shade manufacturers; 
John Rogers, out-of-town trade in New York City; L._E 
Skinner, Philadelphia; Baltimore, Washington; W. -H: : 
Stephens, Chicago and Middle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, 
New England, New York State; W. C. Spoerl, San’: Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast and Denver. : 

COMMERCIAL WALL PAPER MILL—A. E. Spalding, Indi- 
ana; A. L. Shellenberger, Illinois; D. W. Kane and E. Max 
Gellert, Ohio; G. B. Saviers, Michigan; Natt Corbin, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; Royal Hevenor, lowa; Chas. -E: Lind- 
berg, Texas; Chester D. Sutphen, Wisconsin. © ~ 

CRAFTEX MILLS, INC. (Henry Goldthorp Co.)—New York 
office, 41 Union Square, Henry Kest, Vice-President; Cht- 
cago office, Room 1600 Republic Bldg., 209 State St., Samuel 
Wand, Manager, Mr. Pimes, Assistant; L. Dess Lewine, 
743 S. Burlington St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Philadelphia 
office, Kensington Ave. and E. Vanango S¢t., Jack Blum. 

DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux 


en. 

EMDEN & WORMSER—George L. Mason, Northwest and 
Coast; S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
New York State and Michigan; T. M. Zebley, East; ' J: 
Lobenstein, New York and Pennsylvania; L. P. Deubler, 
Ohio and Indiana; J. M. Wright, South; James Kurnicki; 
New York City. 4 

ENTERPRISE WALL PAPER CO.—W Head, Washington; 
Baltimore and the south; E. F. Yerkes and Geo. H. Winterer, 
Pennsylvania, New York and New England, also Western 
territory. r 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Gold,- Eastern Canada 
and New York State; S. Z. Brandvein, Middle West; _J. H: 
Milne, Western States and Pacific Coast; E> R. Bennett; 
Southern States; H. P. Wirth, New England,. New York 
State and Pennsylvania; A. C. Littlefield, Southern New, 
England; F. J. Barnable, New York City and New.-Jersey; 
J. F. Hanley, New York office. oe 

FARLEY & GEARY—California, Geo. V. Nichols; Far-West, 
Glen Dorres; Middle West, W. H. Muller; Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Va., Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
Wm. H. Geary; New York State and New England, D. S, 
Weiss; New York City, D. Daly; principal cities, Michigan} 
Indiana, Ohio, Sam’l Young. 

FRENCH AMERICAN MFG. CO.—General representatives; 
Albert Klekner, Hugo Spitzer, Thos. F. May, -William S. 
Krassner; Chicago, E. Q. Daugherty & Co.; Denver, Theo- 
dore Maus; Cleveland, R. M. Clark & Co.; St. Paul, Mom- 
sen-Koester Co.; Houston, Davis-Paul-Thompson, Inc.; Salt 
Lake City, Boggis & Kroll. 

GOBELIN TEXTILE COMPANY, INC.—P. K. Nichols, 
Middle and North West; R. I. Deakins, Pacific Coast; A. S. 
Ehrich, Southern States; L. M. Montague, Canada;. A.° F. 
Tasso, Pennsylvania and Ohio; A. D. Kirby, New York and 
New England States; H. J. Kempf, Metropolitan district. 

GOULD-MERSEREAU COMPANY, INC.—S. F. Ross, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit and Middle West; Emil .L: Rasch- 
bacher, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; 
Geo. W. Marquis, New York Stae and Canada; Geo: R. 
Huestis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; W. J. Furlong, Bos- 
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ton; J. A. Dempsey;° New England; Sarkis, Yagjian, Boston; 
Fred. Friederich and John L. Pratt, New .York® City; Geo. 
R. Murdock, New York. City, Newark -and> ky ee, a 
Edwin B. Flanagan, New: York City, New Jersey and ‘Long 
Island; Frank J. Seifert, South; Ralph J...Buckman,, South- 
west; Harold T.: Foulds, Hudson River Towns, Connecticut ; 
C. J. Crabb,. Pacific Coast;.Ray W. Russell, New York City, 
Brooklyn and Long Islan 
HARTMANN, HE RMAN Alfred G. a all. territories. 
HARTSHORN STEWART CO.—B. E. Bushnell, Director of 
Sales, 250 Filth Ave., New York D. F. Hadley, New. York; 
F. Spiro, Pacific Coast A. R. Crippen, New . York; J. 
Wilson, New York; E. E. Bushness, Chicago: T: E. Bua 
vant, Chiches; A. M: Mount, Chicago. _. 
Neumann,. 269. Fifth 


HENDERSON, WM. & CO Bina Chas. 

Ave., New York; D.. A, Tarbell & Son; ‘597. Washington 

ry Boston; W. A. Whitman, 420 Rhodes Bldg.,: Atlanta, 
W: Lee & Son, Republic Bidg-- Chicago; Davis & 

Williams, ye New, Montgomery St., San Francisco. 

HEIM, S. W. & CO,—E,. E. Devlin, 420 Boylston. St., Boston, 
New England States; Fred. Richter, 1524 Chestnut St, Phil- 
adelphia, . Baltimore, ._Washington, Pennsylvania State and 
part of New York. State; Andrew J.- Sullivan, 32 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Middle West; Harold B, Bacon, 521 Central 
Bldg., Los, Angeles,- Pacific Coast ; Arthur-H. Thomas,: Harry 
F. Hook, John Gruen, New York City and House. 

HORSTMANN, WM: H. CO.—Wm. f. Karl, Los Angeles 
Salesroom and Pacific Coast; Walter E.. Kindt, Chicago 
Salesroom and Northwest; J. Warren Allen, Baltimore Sales- 
room and Middle Atlantic States; Sam. H. Palmer, Boston 
Salesroom and New England; Alb.Engelke;, New York 
Salesroom; Benj: C:, Myers, New York City and Brooklyn 
Department Stores; Walter Jf, Lehmann, New York. City and 
outlying )districts; Harry, Horowitz, New York City, Long 
Island. and Upper. ' New Jerseys Harry R. LeNoir, Philadel- 
phia ‘Department Stores; Wm. R. McKelvy, Philadelphia and 
outlying districts;, John S. Ridey, Philadelphia and subur- 
ban; Chas.. Andre, ‘Western Pennsylvania; Fred. Beer, 
Northeastern Pennsylvania; Wm. H. DeLany, Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland; Harry 
L. Smythe, New. York. State; Clarence Phillips, Ohio; Harry 
J. Beard,. Michigan and Indiana; G. Brod, Illinois, Lowa, 
Missouri; Harry C. Slaughter, Southwestern States; George 
P. seer renee States. 

IONIC MIELLS—Martin B, trowler, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 

ginia, Obie Michigan, ‘New York and the East; E. V. Pol- 

lard, IfMinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Missouri; Joseph “A. Tresch, Pacific Coast States and Far 
West; H. 'V.. Norris, Southern States; Thos. Cook, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. 

IRWIN, ROBERT W., COMPANY—Harold A. Smith, Charles 
S. Davies, Walter C. Schaefer, Thomas. C. Wanty, Otto J. 
Frey, Robert J. Ferris,, Alex McIntyre, Jr. 

JAMES, T; M. & CO.—Metropolitan district, Geo. Larsen, 
William Brooks, L. Mayer; New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
Geo. Larsen, Gilbert F. Picot; New York and New England, 
Geo. Larsen, J. N. Mackey; South, G. F.. Picot. 

JAMIESON’S, D.; SONS CO.—New York City, A. Jacobson, 
41 Union Square; Philadelphia, Coudert & Talcott, Drexel 
Bldg.; Chicago, Walter G. Earle, 32 So. Wabash Ave. ; St. 
Paul, H. B. Easton, 1631 Selby Ave.; Los Angeles, R. C. 
Sitzman, 645 S. Los Angeles = 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids atid Northwest; H. Le Barre Williams, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; T. F. Tucker, Boston and New 
England; ‘O. D. Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and 
Southern’ Ohio; I. S. Skillman, Middle West; W. Twiss, 
Denyer, West and Pacific Coast; H. Le Barre Williams, Jr., 
South ‘and Southwest; O. C. Urban, H. M. Jackson,’ Stewart 
Wightwick. and W. P. qe New York City; H. B. 
Schaeffer; Sapo N. 

JUDD, H. OMPANY. INC.—E. H. Dermott, E. H. Con- 
don, C. E Dickinson, A.-E. Feuerberg, A Flostroy, F. 
J. Forrest; C. H. Haas, H. B Holmes, J: W. Hoogland, 

¥-1. se J. McLaren, Jr., C. L. Moder, 


JUNG & MOBRE | Lenreisd Reneissen, Chicago and’ North- 
west; Thos, F. ‘Cook, Indiana and Michigan; Walter J. 
Moore, New York State, Pennsylvania and the South ; Henry 
Jung, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Boston and the East; Metro- 
politan District, Joseph Farrer. 

KARPEN, S..& BROS.—N. D. Pancoast, J. A. Pancoast, T. A. 
McCarthy, George Hand, W. .L. Day, y. A. oe RW. 
Murison, H. F. Hutchinson, Mike Karpen, J. Hoff, E. Honel, 
T. R Potter, W. F. MacDonald; E. H. Reichere, “W. H. 
Hickey, states West of Mississippi River, Ohio and West 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Dean, E..S. Westphal, I. Lowenberg, C. 
L. Weil, Robert Weil, E. Berzon, M. H. Kaplan, Jack Kar- 
pen, eastern Pennsylvania, New York, New England, and 
southeast ‘states. 

KROEHLE’S, ADAM, SONS CO.—C. D. Clute, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. B. Smith Furniture Co.; 180 New Montgomery 'St., 
San Francisco; C. B. Smith Furniture Co., 135 So. Spring 
St., Los. Angeles. 

LA FRANCE TEXTILE COMPANY—C. J. Hilgers, San 
Francisco; H. C. Nichols, Los Angeles; W. J. Semple, Chi- 
cago; E: L. Burwell; Madison, Wis.; E. L. Battersby, Phila- 
delphia; H. S. Morgan, New York City; Wm. Davis, New 
York City; J. Freedland, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. T. Grevatt, 
Boston; E. N. Phillips, City Point, Virginia; J. S. Fenton, 
St. Louis; F. W. Carpenter, Frankford, Phila.; Bernard 
Davis, Frankford, Phila.; Harry Schneider, Philadelphia; A. 


mx Saye. Kitchener, Ont., Canada; Manuel Escoto, ak Bas 

LEE, “ARTHUR H. & SONS,.INC.—Vincent L. Wilson, ‘Chi: 
cago; Harold. M.’ Bailey, Middle West;- William C.. Smith, 
South and West; -Peter al Apel, New England ; Wm: Artas 
and John Fast, New York City. 

LEE, MORTIMER’ M.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. 
Loughlin, . Middle- West; J. F. Martin, New York State and 
New England;-F. A. Gates, Pacific: Coast; J. T. Glacken, 
Néw York City; G. B. a weer ‘Northwest. 

LeFORT,: “ROBERT :& C 1NC.—Chicago’ and Middle West; 
S. Adler and A, 5 Mevenet Bg Pittsburgh, . Philadeiphia, Balti- 
more. -and Washington, Wm. R. . Fleming; New. England, 
Walter: H.-Hickey;) New York. City, Henry Stoettel. 

LEHMAN-CONNOR. CO., .INC., HH. B.—Philadelphia,. Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and vicinity, James. R.. Connor ; 
New York State, west of Syracuse .up .to. and. including . De- 
troit and. Far Middle. West, Richard 1. Brown; Boston, New 
England States and New York State east of Rochester, E..E. 
Roebling, 420 Boylston -St.,» Boston; Chicago. and Middle 
West and North West; McBride &_ Schmidt,. 1614. Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago; entire Pacific Coast, Charles-S. Darl.ng, 251 
facturers, department stores and interior decorators south .of 
Post St., San Francisco;. New. York. City, furniture. manu- 
59th St.,. H. B. Lehman and James R. Connor; ‘New York 
City, trade. north: of 59th St. and Brooklyn, .C. .E.: Haskell; 
New York City, general, Jack. Harris. 

LEWIS, ROBERT, COMPANY—¥Frank E, Johnson, Greater 
New York; New York office; Harold S. Johnson,: New York 
ottice, Boston, and General Representative; Harry T. Dyott) 
Baltimore, Washington, South and New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio; W. W. Hills, San Francisco and West 
from Denver; R. H. Bates, Chicago and Middle, West; P. /C. 
Seeback, New York City and New England; S. W. Butler, 
Philadelphia. 

LLOYD, W. H.; S.. CO.—New England, Llewellyn Lloyd ; 
easterly and southerly New York and Pennsylvania, M. 
C.: Mullin; Middle West, east of ‘foledo, and all of the 
South, east of the Mississippi, George S. Bell; all territory 
contiguous to ‘Chicago will be. covered. by;"W.-H. S. Lloyd 
Co., inc.; Chicago, Far West and Southwest, Edward J. 
Dunn; New Jersey, William. L. Rowe. .: 

LOVEMAN BROS.—Max.-O. Mayer, Michigan, . Minnesota, 
Wisconsin; O..:A. -Broomfield; Southern. . States; H..: W. 
Squires, New York City and -vicinity.; Lewis .Loveman;: Phila- 
delphia, -Baltimore;.' Washington, - New - Jersey, - Maryland ; 
Emile M. Loveman, Connecticut, ._Massachusetts, - Rhode 
Island; -Glen Dorres, Pacific Coast; Richard YV..Loveman,; 
New York, Pennsylvania; ‘Arthur Lacks, New York City and 
vicinity 

MAGNER, MORRIS A. & CO. ahs Rubenstein, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and Middle West; Wim. Packer, Cleveland, New. Eng- 
land and New York ‘State; Alexander .N. Magner, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and. Washington, ul 

MAIBRUNN- COMPANY, © INC.—Myron - Maibrunn, New 
York Showroom; Walter T.’ Simmons, New York City and 


East; i Levy, South and: West; Herbert Elson, .New 
York Cit 


MANSURE, E.. L., COMPANY— Chicago office, Cc. E. Shults, 


director it gator obin, ‘Winneggee. W. H.. Neff, 


es 

W. H. aoe ee Aisteetes, Be B.. F. Oberndorf,. A. _Unholz 
M. ji Jung, D eo Krueger, ‘R.A. Frederick, H. 'D. Mitchell, 
bf G. Earle; ‘New York Office, J.-L. Swope, i. Carroll, 
H. Van Zile;~ Philadelphia Office, W. loway,! H 
W. Shull; Western Territory, H. O... Pierce, os Angeles; 

Northwestern Territory, Glen’ Dorres,. Portland, Oregon...“ 
MARTON MFG. CO.—H: Herzfeld, 33 Union Square, New 
York; Burghardt & Co., 101: So. Wel Is: Sti, Chicago ;: Calvin 


Lotz, 707 Gaither. Bldg., Baltimore. 
McMAHON & ‘CREMI ‘s, INC.—Thos._ J. McMahon, New 
York. City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; D. 


Cremins, New. York ‘City, New York State; S.’ E/« Peck, 
Middle West and. East; George Gill; New England and 
Pennsylvania; ‘C: L, Smith, Pacific Coast; 'W. H. Compton, 
Chicago, North and. South West; H. F. Shortell, Greater 
New York.and: Tong Island. 

MEYER, H. F., INC.—C..-F. Judd, 59 E. Adams St.,. Chi- 
cago; Ww. W. ize 660 Mission 'St.; San Francisco; W. 
Hills, 1326 —, St., Los Angeles; ‘E. -E,v Roebling, 420 
Boylston: St., Bosto 

MONTAGUE & COMPANY,, INC.G. R. Stirling, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and New England; W. Bat- 
tenfeld, New York .Office and part of East; Peter J. Scherer; 
Southern States; Charles M. /Morse, New York State and 
Middle West; jules L. Soeffker, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Northwest; R. I. Deakins, Pacific Coast; ichard’ H. Rabbitt, 
ees Edson A. Benguerel, «Metropolitan © District ; 
R. T. Montague, New York Office 

MORRELL MILLS, INC:—Grant . Kunze, New York City, 
New York State New England States; Whe. L. Chamberlain, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washington, est’ Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and the South; E. B:’ Morrel; Pittshurgh, ‘Ohio’ and 
Philadelphia ;,; Wm: j. McNab, Middle West; -T. F. La 
Spada, Pacific ‘Coast; J. R. Forsyth, Chicago. 

MOSKOWITZ :BROS.—M. 'J.' Siegel, Middle: West, Philadel- 
phia,. Baltimore and Washington; Leon’ Gordon, New York 
City; W. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; Charles Rubman, New 
York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and! Indiana; Benj. Beer, 
New York City and Long Island; J.’ Mintzer, New York 
and) New Jersey; Philip oodman, Metropolitan. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. Fox, Harold W. Burton, 
George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss, Ray N. Kidder, J. Frank 


Hoffman, Robt. L. Kahle, A. P. Wycoff; Victor Echausse. 
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NAHON COMPANY—George Lifton, Eastern and Western; 
D. J. Getter, Metropolitan district. 

NATHAN & COHEN CO., INC.—Geo. H. Allen, 521 Cen- 
tral Bldg., Los Angeles; Henry Friedman, 938 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis; L. H. Dyer, 226 W. Adams St., 
Chicago; Kemper & Kemper, 513 Massachusetts Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Kemper Kemper, 203 Saxton Bldg., St. 
oseph, Mo.; J. C. Cressy, 713 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, 
tine Otto Kemper, 5 Hopkins Place, Baltimore; H.-L. 
Reinhard, 312 Denckla ee. Philadelphia. . : 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE & CO.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago 
and Northwest; Seymour Mayer, Metropolitan district and 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk; 
Adolph Neumaier, New York State, Pennsylvania and large 
cities in the Middle West; W. H. Blake, Pacific Coast; Sam- 
uel Lichtenberg, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan and Mary- 
land; E. A. Benson, St. Louis and surrounding territory; 
A. Alexander, South; Fred G. Evarts, Denver, Far North- 
west and Oklahoma. 

NEW ENGLAND CURTAIN CO.—James Munro, 105 E, 17th 
St., New York; J. L. Cobb, Home Office, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
E. H. Belcher, 444 Market St., San Francisco; W. E. Nixon, 
30 Beatty Av., Toronto, Canada; Norman S. McLeod, 1640 
Eastern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 

NICOLS, GEORGE & CO.—New York Office, Thos. F. Ben- 
nett, Chas. M. Weimer, John Goller, John C. Black; E. F. 
Wilson, 1322 Republic Bldg., Chicago; Geo. T. Kirkpatrick, 
99 Chauncey St., Boston; L. E. Whitehill, 833 Market St., 
San Francisco. j 

OEHRLE BROS. CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. 
R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New 
York Office, Hartford Bldg., New England States; Wm. T. 
Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern States; W. A. 
Noyes, Chicago Office, Thomas Church Bldg., Chicago and 
Middle West; H. R. Blanck, eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York State and Canada; Geo. F. Wright, 
Lankershim Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast States. 

ORINOKA MILLS—William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunning- 
ham, Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, 
Emmett Gray, Frank J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. 
Huyler. : 

ORSENIGO CO., INC.—Eugene J. Orsenigo, West; J. A. 
Dunleavy, East; W. H. Poulson, New York City; Elias 
Orsenigo, Showroom; F. M. Dickinson, Showroom; E. 
Dobson, Showroom; W. E. Aldrich, Showroom. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph 
M. Beck, Paul V. Jester, Herman Schultze. 

PATCHING, JOHN F. & CO.—Samuel Adler, Room 707 Kes- 
ner Bldg., Chicago; Chas. S. Darling, 251 Post St., San 
Francisco; Chas. L. Seavey, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Frank 
C. Scherf, 513 Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia; Frank N. Mason, 
New York City and locality; Robert J. Naylor, Middle 
West; Leon F. Scoboria,,New York State; Edwin Carbine, 
I. Keck, and E. Henry, house. af 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan district; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
St., Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Mid- 
dle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and West. ‘ > 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY-—Giles Whiting, Harry H. 
Robbins, H. S. Robbins, H. S. Harper, G. de Bold, Charles 
S. Darling, San Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS—Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Av., New York; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont St., Boston; also New England; Walter 
R. Douglas, 7833 Market St., San Francisco, Pacific Coast; 
Clyde Mendenhall, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and principal cities in the West and Middle West, 
and Canada; Hilbert & McCauley, Chicago and Middle West; 
John D. Valentine, New York City; Thomas A. Fitzgerald, 
Brooklyn and Northern New Jersey; A. J. Raine, Ohio; 
George E. Krick, Southern territory; Max Hilbert, Middle 
West; Walter Doell, Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. 

PLANT, HENRY W. & CO., INC.—W. R. Lyons, New York 
City and New England; Leon Loeb, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania; Max O. Mayer, Middle West. 

PINGSTON, W. J. CO., INC.—J. J. McDonough, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and New York City; Raymond 
H. Lee, New England, New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey; A. I. Adrian, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and 
Oklahoma. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago; H. E. Scripture, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New York State and Can- 
ada; H. C. Lockwood, New York City; E. S. Lewis, the 
South and the Pacific Coast; F. A. Baird, Middle West; E. 
V. Pollard, Chicago and Middle West; T. B. Wilson, Boston 
and New England; H. M. Burgin, Southern States and 
Pennsylvania; J. W. Powdrell, Boston. 

PROCTOR CO., INC.—R. D. Williams. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and North 
West; C. F. Judd, Chicago Office, 59 East Adams St.: Chas. 
S. Darling, Pacific Coast, 251 Post St., San Francisco; B. 
Vaughan, South; James Mackie, New York City and 
ouse. 

RITCHIE, R. J. & R. CO.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie, 
Jr., Otto Jacobs, 101 S. Wells St., Chicago; A. Jacohson, 
41 Union Square, New York City; Lavis & Haas, 929 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia; Edgar Fenton, 718 Empire Bldg., 64 
Wellington St. West, Toronto; Levenson & Levenson, 334 
Bartlett Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


. 


ROGERS, M. H., INC.—Middle Western States and part of 
New York, M. J. McCarty and Morris Mondschein; New 
York City and North Atlantic States, E. L. Schnell; Balti- 
more, Washington, Pennsylvania and part of New York 
State, Harold Mondschein; South and Pacific Coast, Sidney 
I. Rogers; home decorations department—Middle Western 
States, Pennsylvania and New York State, Matthew Magnus; 
Southern States, M. Shapiro. 

ROSENTHAL, FINDLAY & McDONALD, INC.—W. J. 
McDonald, large cities of Middle West; J. E. McCormick, 
Denver to the Coast; John Moench, Central West; F. A. 
Winterson, New England, New York State, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and. Washington; A. W. Millet, Middle West; 
W. E. Rosenthal, Norman Findlay and E. E. Unland, Greater 
New York. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—J. F. Murphy, New England 
States; Geo. H. de Luna, Middle Western States and New 
York State; T. S. Johnson & Co., Chicago, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa; O. C. Lucas, Illinois; 
C. K. Laverty, Pennsylvania and the South; T. P. Coyle, 
California and the Coast; Harold Barker, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas; Harold O. Gordon, Boston; Montie M. 
Gordon, Sales Manager. 

ROYLE, GEO. & CO.—Carl Klose, Philadelphia, New York 
State and Maryland; A. S. Deluna, New York City and the 
Middle West, also New England; J. C. Carney, New York 
City, and the Middle West, also New England; Walter 
Zust, Chicago and the Middle West; S. T. Phillips, Chicago 
and the Middle West; Philip Kelly, Pacific Coast; H. C. 
Hering, South. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New 
England, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; William 
S. Cashel, Metropolitan district, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia; Joseph L. Neal, New York State; T. F. Cavanaugh, 
Ohio and Middle West; George T. Wood, Virginia and North 
Carolina; A. F. McEwen, Jr., St. Louis; Glenn Dorres, 
Pacific Coast; Warren C. Howe, New York and New Jersey. 

SAUBIAC, B. & SON—A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton; Chas. S. Darling, 251 Post St., San Francisco. 

SCHNEIDER’S, PETER, SONS & CO., INC.—New England 
States, office 420 Boylston St., Boston, E. E. Roebling, as- 
sisted by A. A. Roebling and Wm. Whitman; West and 
Middle West, office 1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Norman 
T. Hams, assisted by F. W. Hans and F. W. Hans, Jr.; 
Pacific Coast, office 251 Post St., San Francisco, Chas. B 
Darling; Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washjngton and vicinity, 
office 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, James V. Reagan; 
South and South West, Raymer B. Higgins; New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, Philip A. Gettler; N. Y. C. and 
Metropolitan District, Joseph R. Tracy; New York and 
Pennsylvania, M. M. McNeil; New York City, J. Henry 
Britenbruch; New York City, Arthur Buehler; New York 
City and Brooklyn, Frederick T. Lowden; Westchester 
County, Chas. Schoen; New York City and Brooklyn, Stewart 
Kingsley. : 

SCHOLES, WILLIAM & CO.—R. C. Sitzman, 645 S. Los 
sar na _ me re Sores 507 Lyric Bldg., 

irmingham, a.; G. A. Scholes, ayne Ave. 
St., Philadelphia. ‘ oS te a 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, J. J. Zimmerman, Ph. 
Gustin, Frank Buris. 

SHOEMAKER, JAMES M. CO., INC.—H. H. Hammond Co., 
67 Chauncey St., Boston; W. E. Matheis, 1508 Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago; Davis & Williams, Furniture Exchange 
Bldg., San Francisco; Davis & Williams, 809 Olive. St., 
Seattle, Wash.; Davis & Williams, 508 Charles Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

SMITH, W. T., & SON, INC.—J. E. Reinert, c/o W. T. 
Smith & Son, Inc., Phila.; H: = Block, c/o wt. Smith 
& Son, Inc., Phila.; Arthur Flatau, 1190 Milledge Ave., 
Athens, Ga.; Harry Hunter, Wendell Phillips Bldg., 115 
Chauncey St., Boston; Malcolm Bornstein, 408 Frederick 
Bldg., 2063 E. 4th St., Cleveland; O. C. Lucas, c/o W. T. 
Smith & Son, Inc., 1533 Republic Bldg., Chicago; Werner 
W. Schulze, c/o W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., 1533 Republic 
Bldg., Chicago; Harold Barker, c/o Majestic Hotel, St. 
Louis; Wm. J. Nichols, c/o W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., Vic- 
toria Bldg., New York; H. R. Moore, c/o W. T. Smith & 
Son, Inc,, Victoria Bldg., New York; Wm. J. Greene, 2342 
Buckingham Rd., Los Angeles; E. L. Jones, 365 Hemlock 
St., Portland, Ore. 

SOY, KEE & CO.—James A. McCann, East; Gregor a 
Walsh, South; A. J. Palmer, West. > 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—West and Northwest, John 
Moench; New York State and Middle West, M. L. Monash; 
ela a gps oa ponerse eae Washington, Victor 

Tusi; Boston an ouse, J. A. Mosle; part me i 
district and East, F. H. Gammelin. “ — 

STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO.—P. D. Carey, 
Room 800, 20 Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Kenneth Welch, 5953 
Kingsbury, St. Louis; J. W. Gotwals, 810 Santa Fe Ave., 
Los Angeles; C. H. Cooper, Room 800, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

STANDARD WALL PAPER CO.—E. A. Ber er, Illinois 
Missouri, Iowa; G. H. Burnham, Kansas City, Gundie. Den- 
ver, and the West, including Pacific Coast States; A. L. 
Gold, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Va.; A. A. Hitchcock, 
Southern States; A. C. Jacobs, New York State; James 
Kelley, Northern New York, Vermont and New Hampshire; 
James McCabe, New York City and vicinity; J. J. Mooney, 


Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and West Va.; L. E. Netter, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin; C. L. Slocum, New England States, 














Delaware, Maryland, Phila. and Washington; Olney Van 
Deusen, Southern New York State and New Jersey. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, Mer. N. Y. office, 
242 Fourth Ave., New York and Boston; Thos. F. J. Tynan, 
Metropolitan District and Brooklyn; Thos. J. *Connor, 
Middle West territory; Andrew M. Langwill, Mgr. Chicago 
office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and Northwest; Frank 
M. Rapalje, part of Northwest and Southwest territory, out 
of Chicago; Willard D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, New 
York State, and New England; Benj. E. Devoy, Pacific 
Coast territory; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey and the 
Southern territory; Harold Davies, Phila., part of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York State; Arthur I. Miller, New York 
assistant. 

STEWART, G. S., COMPANY—F. S. Fisher, Western Ohio; 
F. P. Ford, Eastern Ohio & Western Pennsylvania; Pat 
Willard, Michigan, Canada and Western New York; Thos. 
E. Cogan, and J. J. Crowley, New England; John A. Fischer, 
Chicago; D. C. Stott, Eastern New York and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; F. J. Rosendale, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. V. Smith, Southern Ohio and West Va.; 
T. E. Flostroy, New York City. 

STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—John W. Seriven, New England, 
part of New York State and Canada, East; William H. 
Wright, Philadelphia and vicinity, part of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and the South; B. F. Naeher, part of New York State, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South; C. E. Conover, Chicago 
and part of the Middle West; T. A. Newman, Greater New 
York, Baltimore and Washington; C. F. Lewis, Middle 
West; Pierre Campbell, New England and territory in the 
Middle West; J. Jay Hill, Pacific Coast and the Northwest. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN—E. H. Connell, Mgr. Phila. office, 
Baltimore and Washington; Charles Loftus, Assistant, Phila. 
and vicinity; S. J. Wyman, Mgr. Chicago office; C. F. 
Kurz, Assistant Chicago and vicinity; Chas. A. McManus, 
Mgr. Boston office, New England, Victor F. Locke, Assistant ; 
Geo. D. Garrett, large cities in the Middle West; D. J. Ma- 
honey, Northwest and Middlewest; Paul Hanrath, Eastern 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Va.; Frank A. O’Connell, 
Mgr. San Francisco office, Pacific Coast territory; Mrs. C. 
E. Roesch, Mgr. Los Angeles office; Alvin P. Alton, Frank 
Caulfield, Laughton Mather, N. Y. Decorative Trades; My- 
ron Dixon, Dept. Store trade; Geo. Koester, New York, 
Brooklyn, and suburban; Michael Redling, New York and 
suburban. 

SULTAN, WM. & CO.—William Sultan, Edw. Levine, Harry 
Cohen, J. H. Kagan. 

TACKS MFG. CO.—Carpenter-Morton Co., 77 Sudbury St, 
Boston; C. L. Tarbox, 1403 West St., Utica, N. Y. 

THORP, J. H. & CO., INC.—Boston, H. I. Wood, Fred L. 
Veckley, H. H. Hale; Philadelphia, Joe Croce; Philadelphia, 
South and Southwest, H. S. Jennings, Albert Benner, H. G. 
Wolf; Chicago, Arthur D. Funk, A. P. Will, Harry R. Secor, 
Jos. Humble; Pacific Coast territory, S. A. Davis; Ohio and 
Detroit, Harry Wallace; New York headquarters, Chas W. 
Brooke, E. J. Beale, S. J. Oliver; New York City, H. V. 
Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leonard 
Chastel, Albert Jeffcoat, Leslie J. Dent, Clifford Clark, 
James E. Howlett. 

UNITED TAPESTRY MILLS, INC.—N. Y. office, Wm. T. 
Hornidge, Mohawk Bldg., 160 Fifth Ave., also offices in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

UNITED TRIMMING ©O.—Thomas J. Atchison, Geo. H. 
Hughes; Wm. H. Compton; Samuel E. Friedrich; Herman 
Knaster; Levenson & Levenson. 

WALLISER, H. CO.—P. P. Rudhart, Chicago; R. C. 
Norris, Chicago; L. Swanson, Chicago; C. F. Grill, C. F. 
Shire, F. J. Morgan, travelers of Chicago. C. F. Chappatte, 
Philadelphia; L. Kruz, Philadelphia; J. P. Hurley, South; 
A. Jacobson, New York; C. Lawrence Smith, Pacific Coast. 

WIDDICOMB, JOHN, CO.—Elton W. Daniels; Leo F. Troy; 
Geo. W. Calder; Sanford C. Briggs; N. E. Balatow; C. E. 
Block; E. H. Williams. 

WITCOMB, McGEACHIN & CO.—Ferd. Boos, C. A. Brinck- 
erhoff, C. L. Clegg, M. J. Feeley, H. R. Horton, Albert J. 
Lubatty, Donald C. McGeachin, C. E. Parsons, S. R. Pin- 
kerton, L. R. Safford, C. Lawrence Smith, R. C. Snowday, 
W. C. Waibel, W. V. Wall, A. R. Walter, James Watson. 

WOLL, F. P. & CO.—New York Office, W. H. Bishop, Mer., 
Hotel Breslin, Broadway and 29th St.; Boston Office, J. P. 
King, Mer., 33 Hawkins St.; Chicago Office, Chas, W. Snell, 
Mer., 937 W. 47th St., Union Stock Yards; San Francisco 
Office, George H. Doxrud, Mgr., 531 Howard St. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


The Goetz Furniture Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
incorporated for $50,000, to deal in general furnishings. 

E. M. Allen Co., Huntington, West Va., has been 
incorporated for $25,000, to handle draperies, rugs, ete. 

The Liberty Upholstering Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been incorporated for $5,000. Max Kramer, 
3965 Brown Street, is treasurer. | 

Pokorny & Co., Inc., St. Louis, has been incor- 
porated for $30,000, to make upholstered furniture. 

Lincoln Home Furnishing Co., 4709 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has been incorporated for $100,000. 

Chicago Department Store, 8 North Broadway, 
Aurora, Ill., has been incorporated for $60,000. 
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John J. Collins Sons, Inc., the Utica, N. Y. furni- 
ture firm, has incorporated for $75,000. 

The Durable Upholstered Furniture Co., being op- 
erated at 724 Racine Avenue, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated for $10,000. 

The Stern-Schrader Co., decorators, 225 West Hu- 
ron Street, Chicago, has been incorporated. 

Shafer-Shuster Window Shade Co., South Bend, 
Ind., has been incorporated for $5,000, to handle shades, 
draperies, etc. 

Henry F. Bultitude, the New York decorator, has 
leased the four-story building at 115 East 57th Street. 

O. Marks & Son, Inc., New Bern, N. C., dry goods, 
curtains, etc., have incorporated for $200,000. 

Henry F. Huettner, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y., depart- 
ment store, has incorporated for $165,000. 

Tower Furniture Co., Inc., 5859 Glenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, has incorporated for $30,000, to deal in furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies, etc. 

Mitchell Furniture Co., 410 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, has incorporated for $50,000, to deal in furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies, etc. 

Magnus Bros., Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., have 
incorporated for $250,000, to conduct a department 
store. 

Heiser Upholstering Co., Inc., 1916 East Street, N. 
S., Pittsburgh, furniture manufacturers, have incorpor- 
ated for $10,000. 

Homer Bros., Inc., 3042 W. Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
cago, furniture, rugs, draperies, has been incorporated 
for $150,000. 

Jacobs Furniture Co., 5949 S. Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, furniture, rugs, draperies, has been incorporated 
for $10,000. 

Brighton House Furnishing, 3818 S. Kedzie Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has been incorporated for $10,000. 

Bunting Bedding Corp., New York, bedding, up- 
holstery, etc., has been incorporated for $1,500,000. In- 
corporators are: Franklin L. Groff, Jersey City; Arthur 
F. Bent, Boston; and Raymond B. Seymour, attorney, 
120 Broadway. 





Illustration from folder sent out by David Spencer, 
Ltd., Vancouver. 



























DISPLAY ROOM AND ONE OF THE DOUBLE JACQUARD: 
MACHINES IN THE FACTORY OF THE CRAFTEX MILLS, INC. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 110) 

Mr. Weil started his retail career as cash 
boy in the firm of E. Ridley & Sons on Grand 
Street, Manhattan. At the age of twenty-one, he 
joined the Namm store, starting as checker of 
merchandise, then becoming receiving clerk and 
later buyer for the upholstery department. 

His present promotion, together with that of 
his fellow executives, is “in recognition of faith- 
ful and diligent service and in accord with the 
store policy of encouraging its members, by pro- 
moting from within the ranks.” 

The promotion ‘is unique in the history of 
the store as it is the first time that any except the 
stockholders of the organization have been placed 
on the board. 

Mr. Weil is receiving the congratulations of 
his friends in the trade. 


OBITUARY 


JAMEs H. WHITE 

< tana New York importing rug and carpet trade 

was saddened to hear of the death of James 
H. White, examiner of carpets and rugs in the 
New York Customs House, who died of apoplexy 
January 3. The deceased was connected with the 
New York Customs service for a period of 
twenty to twenty-five years and during the last 
five years has been directly connected with the 
rug industry. He is succeeded by E. A. Blakeny, 
who was formerly Mr. White’s assistant, and 
who has been with the department for a great 
many years. 





CASPAR BECKER 
UST as we go to press, news comes of the sud- 
den death on January 9 of Caspar Becker, one 
of the original organizers of Becker, Smith & 
Page, Inc., and vice-president of this concern. 
He died at the home of his son at Chestnut Hill, 
Pa. 

Until three years ago Mr. Becker was presi- 
dent of Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. At this time 
he retired to take the position he held at the time 
of his death. He was seventy-five years old. His 
death was due to heart failure. 


IN THE WALL PAPER TRADE 
Phen Bros. & StusBE, Memphis, are remov- 

ing to a new building nearer the business 
center of the town. 

THe CoMMERCIAL Paint & WALL PAPER 
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Co. has purchased an interest in the Trogden 
Store, Springfield, Mo. 

Tue Harris Suppiy Co., Springfield, Mo., 
has purchased the Rose Book Store. 

THE SMALLEY Paint & Grass Co., McAlis- 
ter, Okla., has removed to larger quarters at 112 
First Street. 

Dusky & STEPHENSON are the proprietors of 
a new wall paper store at 216 W. Broadway, 
Enid, Okla. 

THe CAMPBELL Paint & WALL Paper Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas, recently removed to larger 
quarters at 24 So. Main Street. 

Cuas. Pease, Decatur, IIl., has removed to 
larger quarters at 155 W. Main Street. 





FURNITURE MEN MEET 

bape twentieth annual meeting of the Boston 

Furniture and Interior Decorators Associa- 
tion was held January 10 at the Hotel Somerset. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Robert Littlehale, C. B. Swift Co.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chester Robart, E. A. Robart Co.; Secre- 
tary, E. C. Farrington, Shepard Stores; Treasur- 
er, A. B. Shaw, Shaw Furniture Co. The election 
of officers was followed by a dinner and an 
excellent. musical entertainment. 
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OLD FIRM RE-ORGANIZES 

HE firm of David Van Blerkom Co., Inc., has 

recently been reorganized. Max Guggenheim 
and Leo J. Marks, both widely known in the fur- 
niture trade, are now associated with the firm. In 
addition to the manufacture of framed mirrors, 
console sets and other novelties, for which the 
Van Blerkom Co. has been known for a quarter 
of a century, the new firm is now showing a very 
excellent line of high grade and moderately 
priced living room, bedroom and dining room 
furniture. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 



















tive firm wishes to retire on account of health. Splen- 
did opportunity for a live, up-to-date decorator. Grow- 
ing town in the heart of the Blue Grass. Address “C. 
C. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY MAN, with experience in 
measuring, making and installing draperies. State 
experience and salary desired in first letter. Permanent 
position to the right party. Communicate with Wurz- 
burg’s Dry Goods Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., attention 
Mdse. Mgr. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, with following; young 
woman, three years’ successful experience with ex- 
acting clientele, long previous business training, execu- 
tive ability, knowledge stenography, typing, office rou- 
tine, seeks opening New York or New Jersey. Address 
“E. T. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE SALESMAN WANTED—One 
who is familiar with hand printed cretonne work; 
very good opportunity for right man. Address “Cre- 
tonne Work,” care The Upholsterer. 
PAN-AMERICAN WALL PAPER AND PAINT 
CO.—This company, doing a nation-wide sample 
book and jobbing business with distributing houses 
from coast to coast, has frequent openings and offers 
exceptional opportunities for experienced, capable and 
ambitious wall paper and paint men. We can use: 
managers and assistants, road salesmen, city salesmen, 
retail salesmen, counter men, stock men, order pickers, 
and sample book makers. If you are looking for a 
substantial future in this line of business, make appli- 
cation (by letter only) to the fastest growing, most 
progressive and aggressive organization in the industry. 
State fully your experience, education, age, nationality, 
married or single, salary earned, etc. All correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. Pan-American Wall Paper 
and Paint Co., General Offices, 910 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
ESTABLISHED HOUSE of decorative lace work and 
drapery fabrics has opening for an experienced and 
ambitious young man to call on the better class New 
York City trade. Unusual opportunity. Apply, stating 
full details, “Better Class,” care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH CLASS FURNITURE and floor covering sales- 
man, age 36, wishes to locate as a business partner 
or an assistant buyer for a large furniture department. 
Address George W. Lodge, Y. M. C. A., Trenton, N. J. 
THOROUGHLY COMPETENT, SUCCESSFUL 
SALES AGENT is prepared to take uy the agency 
or representation of reputable manufacturer or cor- 
poration. Highest credentials as to integrity and abil- 
ity. Address John I. Gleeson, care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER, THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE— 
Original designer for cretonnes, silks, textiles, wall 
paper, and novelty decorations, capable of handling a 
line, seeks position with concern which requires man 
of ability and experience. Address “Original,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
TWO SALESMEN WANTED—One for Chicago and 
Middle West territory; one for Pacific Coast, to 
handle good line of upholstery goods, especially mo- 


hairs and velours for manufacturing trade. Address 
“Manufacturing Trade,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN, with of- 

fice in Chicago, to cover the Middle West with a line 
of tapestries, damasks, brocatelles, couch covers, art 
silk portieres, scarves and table covers for a Philadel- 
phia mill. A splendid line and an excentional oppor- 
tunity for a thoroughly experienced man. Answer 
fully, experience and references. Address “Mill,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


TAPESTRIES, VELOURS, MOHAIRS—I have a 
very large following and desire to represent on com- 
mission mills that will be able to supply my demand. 
Address “Supply,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 24, desires position as decorative sales- 
man; architectural draftsman; capable of making 
free-hand sketches and of handling all details of the 
correspondence. Knowledge of the history of art and 
of decoration. At liberty after April, 1924. Address 
“Seeker,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED — EXCLUSIVE , REPRESENTATIVE 
coast territory, for line of drapery fabrics and dec- 
orative lace work, selling to better class trade. Apply 
with full particulars to “Lace,” care The Upholsterer. 
AT LIBERTY—A MAN of the highest decorative at- 
tainments, with a record of unusual accomplishments 
in the designing, building and furnishing of fine homes, 
will shortly be at liberty, due to the retirement from 
business of his present firm. He may be reached by a 
communication addressed to the editor of The Uphols- 
terer. 
A SPLENDID OPENING is offered for a thoroughly 
competent man who can design, estimate, cut and sell 
high class draperies. If you can do any or all of these 
things, and consider yourself first-class, send name, 
address, experience and salary wanted. Address “S, J.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED rug salesman, shade maker, drapery 
hanger, desires position as assistant buyer for rug 
and drapery department. Young, married, now em- 
ployed; prefer Michigan or surrounding States. Ad- 
dress “Michigan,” care The Upholsterer. 
RUG AND DRAPERY BUYER wishes to make con- 
nection about March 1. Sixteen years’ practical and 
executive experience in every phase of the business; 
knows the market, and is well versed in modern mer- 
chandising methods, workroom routine, and sales pro- 
motion; location immaterial, but a live, progressive 
store imperative. Address “Modern,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, by 
large domestic Nottingham lace curtain manufactur- 
er; state experience. Address “Nottingham Lace,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED-—Salesmen traveling smaller 
cities throughout the United States to sell on commis- 
sion manufacturer’s line of artificial silk sunfast dra- 
pery fabrics. All territory open, except California. 
Line is small, and can be carried as a side line. Address 
Media Mills, Noble and Darien Streets, Phila., Pa. 
BUYER OF RUGS, DRAPERIES, etc., is open for 
position; twelve years’ experience; now with one of 
the largest department stores in Middle West. Ad- 
dress “M. D.,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as upholstery buyer; thorough- 
ly experienced and capable of handling large contracts 
and workroom. Would like to make change about 
February 15. Address “February,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
MILL AGENTS having established office in New York 
City and Chicago, are anxious to have the representa- 
tion or the exclusive agency of a silk brocade, velour 
or tapestry mill. Address “Mill Agents,” care The 
Upholsterer. , 
PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURER’S AGENT— 
with personal following among large retailers, job- 
bers, furniture manufacturers, desires representative 
lines for Coast. Address “Representative,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE—Would like to hear from 
anybody having antique furniture or facilities for 
gathering same and shipping it for consignment to New 
York market. Have unusual opportunities for dispos- 
ing of good examples. Address with particulars “C. 
R. C.”, care The Upholsterer. . 





